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THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS, AND THE TOTEM SYSTEM OF 
THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


BY REV. STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Prepared for the Wisconsin Association of a) and Sciences, and Read before the French 
Association for Adva , September, 1880. 





It is well known that the State of Wisconsin abounds with a 
certain class of earth-works which have generally been called 
by the expressive name of emblematic or effigy mounds. The 
peculiarity of these structures is that they resemble the forms 
of various wild animals, and though often massive in their 
dimensions, still perpetuate in their outlines complete figures of 


the creatures which once constituted the fauna of this region. 
No other State so abounds in these emblematic structures. There 
are many other earth-works scattered throughout the whole valley 
of the Mississippi. Among them five or six classes have been 
distinguished, all of them having characteristics of their own, 
and each class being peculiar to a certain geographical section. 
For instance, in the State of Ohio there is a great system of 
earth-works which presents all the characteristics of religious or 
sacred structures, such as pyramids, altars and sacred enclosures, 
parallel walls and graded ways. In Illinois and Indiana there 
are also found earth-works of various kinds, the tumulus, or the 
burial mound, being the commonest type. In the State of New 
York, in Northern Ohio and in some parts of Michigan, there 
are found military works, such as the circular enclosure, with its 
wall and ditch, and, occasionally, the traces of palisades and 
other defenses, so that we say that the military is the type pecu- 
liar to these localities. In the States of Georgia and Mississippi 
there are many massive pyramids which are generally regarded 
as distinctive. But in the State of Wisconsin the works, which 
are peculiar to the soil and distinctive of the locality, are the 
emblematic mounds. There are, to be sure, a few emblem- 
atic mounds in other States, as for instance the well-known 
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Alligator Mound on the hill near Granville and Newark, Ohio, 
and the great Serpent Mound, in Adams county, of the same 
State. Hon. C. C. Jones, of Augusta, Georgia, has also recently 
called attention to the existence of mounds in the shape of 
birds in that State, but these are exceptions and cannot be 
regarded as constituting a system. 

It is singular that the emblematic mounds shduld be so strictly 
confined to the geographical limits of this single State. The 
imaginary line known as the southern limit of Wisconsin cer- 
tainly forms no geographical or physical barrier which should 
make a separating boundary between the ancient races. The 
barriers of nature which are presented by Lake Michigan on 
one side and by the Mississippi river on the other, might have 
separated the pre-historic inhabitants and to a degree isolated 
those dwelling in Wisconsin from those to either side, but to the 
southward scarcely a shadow of difference can be discovered. 
The same soil and scenery extend in this direction far beyond 
the limits of the State and the geographical characteristics are 
nearly the same throughout the several States surrounding. 
Generally, too, the pre-historic settlements follow the course of 
the river, the mouth and the head streams being marked by 
especial groups of earth-works, yet both belonging to the same 
system. But so far as known, the emblematic structures here 
cease before the mouths of the river are reached, and the State 
itself seems to be the boundary. 

In the State of Ohio there are two different classes of works, 
each following the different systems of rivers and only separated 
by the watershed. Upon the streams which flow to the north- 
ward into Lake Erie the works are exclusively of a military 
character, consisting of circular enclosures surrounded by earth- 
walls and a few tumuli. On the rivers which flow to the south- 
ward into the Ohio, the works are of a religious character, 
consisting of circles and squares, sacred enclosures and temple 
platforms. But in Wisconsin the emblematic mounds extend 
over the whole State, apparently without regard to the river 
system. 

Although they are situated generally near bodies of waters 
and are seldom found at any great distance from them, yet in 
their shape and apparent connection they seem to present an 
adaptation to the topography of limited districts much more 
than to any extensive water course. 

As is well known there are two different systems of water 
courses in this State. The Fox, Wolf and Wisconsin rivers 
traverse the northern, or, geographically speaking, the central 
portion of the State, while the Lower Fox, Rock, Craw-Fish 
and Sugar rivers drain the southern portions of the State. In- 
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terspersed among these are the small lakes such as Winnebago, 
Horieon, Koshkonong and the four lakes near Madison. Now, 
along the banks of all these bodies of water and their branches, 
strange effigies are found, making often a very mysterious feature 
of the landscape. Everywhere on the banks of all these streams 
and lakes we find the saine general class of structures, showing 
a wonderful homogeneity to the whole system. Whatever minor 
differences there may be in the particular form of the emblem, 
this is the one striking peculiarity that the emblematic type is 
universally prevalent throughout the State. 

It would seem that whoever they were who built these works, 
they were a numerous and wide-spread people, and that they 
were homogeneous both in their mode of life and in their reli- 
gious and social customs, and probably were a united people. It 
is probable also that their occupation was long continued, for 
their works give token of a permanent and peaceful settlement. 

There are not, to be sure, the evidences that this people had 
reached the permanent village life such as we discover in certain 
other regions, as for instance in Ohio, in Georgia, Mississippi 
and other States to the south, yet it is probable that they had 
long dwelt here undisturbed and free to erect their homes, to 
worship their divinities, and to bury their dead, for many 
generations. 

There may have been a reason for the continued residence of 
the same people in this territory. The geographical situation 
of the State may account for it in part. For a prairie State, it 
is one of the most isolated. Though less protected by surround- 
ing bodies of water than the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
which is generally heavily wooded, and less protected by bar- 
riers of mountains than some other sections, yet there is no 
doubt that the broad expanse of Lake Michigan to the eastward, 
the stormy waters of Lake Superior to the northward, and the 
wide current of the Mississippi to the west, were barriers which 
separated the people who dwelt here from others and kept them 
free from the incursions of savage foes. One thing is at least 
remarkable, there is an unusual absence of defensive structures 
among the earth-works of this territory, and those which are 
found, such as those at Aztalan, were apparently designed to sur- 
round the villages of a peaceful and agricultural people. We 
cannot believe that a fiercely warlike and predatory people like 
the Iroquois would have remained long enough within confines of 
such a territory to have marked the soil which they inhabited 
with the signs of their tribal system, though it were ever so 
finely developed. Other tribes which have been known have 
been too changeable and too migratory for this result. All that 
region to the south of this extending from the Mississippi to 
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the Alleghany mountains was constantly traversed by hostile 
races, and the only place where a permanent location seems to 
have been secured was in Ohio, where the evidences are that a 
comparatively high state was reached. We may suppose, then, 
that the pre-historic people of Wisconsin, in their isolated posi- 
tion, had the best opportunity to develop their ideas as to mound 
building, and that here was the beginning of that system which 
developed elsewhere into more extensive and different structures. 

Their organic growth had probably reached just that stage where 
the tribal system was most fully developed. The communities 
which have so left the marks of their habitation on the soil were 
no mere hunting or wandering people, which erected their huts 
for a day and then were away again for other regions. This 
constantly unsettled condition would not consort with the multi- 
plicity of these structures, and, in fact, would hardly be favora- 
ble to the erection of any earth-works. When tribes have been 
broken up in their residence and have begun to follow the 
nomadic condition, there we find the habit or custom of mound 
building soon ceases. A hunter’s life is also unfavorable to this 
custom, and we must, therefore, predicate of the people who 
erected these works at least that mingled life which we find 
among the savages of America when the occupation of hunting 
and fishing is joined to the more sedentary pursuits of the 
cultivation of maize and to the beginning of a village life. 
There are places in the State of Wisconsin where there are the 
strongest proofs that the Mound Builders were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Not only are there so-called garden-beds and 
the extensive corn-fields in their immediate vicinity, but the 
relics are found within and about them which indicate a peace- 
ful and somewhat settled condition of llfe. The presence of 
corn-fields are to be sure no proofs on this point, for they are 
evidently the works of the later Indians, and it has been main- 
tained that the garden-beds are sometimes discovered going over 
or covering the mounds themselves, thus showing that they were 
of a later date than the mounds. 

Dr. Lapham, in his Antiquities of Wisconsin, has given as 
his opinion that there are three ages in the pre-historic occupa- 
tion: 1, that of the Mound Builders; 2, that of the garden-beds; 
3, that of the corn-fields and later Indians. But that the em- 
blematic mounds were erected by a different people or during a 
different stage from the mingled agricultural and hunting state 
which have characterized nearly all the later tribes of this 
latitude, would be difficult to prove. The relics which are dis- 
covered among the mounds indicate that they were in the 
agricultural state. The relics most numerous in Wisconsin are 
not only the arrow-heads, which are so well known to military 
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life, but the stone ax and hammer, chisel, gouge, flesher, and 
other relics peculiar to a settled life, are found, while the tokens 
of copper, such as the knife, spade, chisel, awl and drill, are 
common. 

No State in the Union has presented a larger number of 
copper relics, and the collection now gathered at the His- 
torical Rooms, at Madison, has become celebrated as the finest 
collection in the world. These copper relics and the emblematic 
mounds are not necessarily connected any more than the garden- 
beds and the mounds are, but they are certainly worthy of 
study, as both are peculiar to the State. It has, indeed, been 
maintained that copper relics are not peculiar to the Mound 
Builders or to the ancient races, but that they are quite modern, 
having been found in the hands of the Indians at the time of 
the discovery, and even later; but it must be remembered that 
the ancient mines of Lake Superior were not very far away and 
that there are evidences that the working of these mines might 
have been quite as ancient as the structure of the mounds. The 
desertion of the mines and of the mounds cannot be assigned to 
any particular date, hut judging by the signs which attend them 
both, it is not difficult to say that they were cotemporary in their 
occupation. The presence of emblematic mounds and of the 
mines in the same region and the finding of so many copper 
relics in the same State, are at least suggestive. The number 
of copper relics in this region compared with those found else- 
where are at least worthy of notice, and the habitat of the 
emblematic Mound Builders may well be studied with the relics 
and the structures associated. 

It is noticeable also, that the same general features of the 
landscape existed at the time of their erection that still exist. 
Sometimes the views from the mounds are obstructed by 
the growth of later years or by the presence of houses and 
trees which have been set out since the settlement by the white 
man, but even the original intent of the location of the mounds 
may be discovered. If there had been any change in the face 
of nature since the erection of these works it would not now 
be possible to study the works with any understanding of their 
significance or their intent; but with this idea of the uniformity 
of the surroundings we may indeed discover the object of their 
erection. 

It sometimes seems as if the very face of nature had become 
transfixed. As one gazes upon the scene where these strange 
monuments of the past appear, a strange spell comes upon the 
mind. One becomes blind to the works of man and to all the 
advance of civilized life, and is placed again in the midst of the 
wild scenes. The rivers and lakes, the Tested and the prairies, 
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bear no mark of the white man’s foot, only the wild hunter roams 
over the hill and valley. or the strange people inhabit the soil, 
and the wild animals are still haunting the land. As one divests 
himself of all modern associations and amid the scene «itself 
throws his thoughts back to the primitive state when this region 
was inhabited by the people who erected these strange struc- 
tures, it is easy for him to understand the works, and to learn 
what and why they were, and what they were intended to repre- 
sent. But the scene must have been the same or the spell could 
not come upon one, nor the key to the dark problem be given 
into his hands. If occasionally a stream has changed its channel, 
and, perhaps, a tree has grown upon the banks; if a lake, or 
marsh, or river, has disappeared and its bed left dry; if prairie 
and forest has changed places at times, yet the view of bluff 
and valley, of stream and forest could not thus suggest the life, 
and the scene and the works so correspond unless the general 
features of the landscape had been retained and the very same 
surroundings were still retained which existed when this mys- 
terious people dwelt upon the soil. The aspects of prairie and 
forest, of stream and valley are exactly as they were, and the 
distant prospect and the nearer view come before us eloquent 
with the past and full of meaning. 

But the most remarkable thing about the emblematic mounds 
is not that they are found in a distinct territory or region, or 
that they are associated with so unique a class of relics, but it is 
that they should be found in such strange forms and shapes. 
They are certainly very mysterious, and yet suggestive. One 
who wanders among these structures is surprised to find himself 
in strange company. The wild animals which once roamed the 
prairies or prowled among the forests have long since passed 
away, scarcely a solitary individual can be found living within 
a thousand miles, but here they are in all their weird wild 
attitudes, their number and variety making a sensation of fear 
as we find ourselves in such dangerous proximity. Like shadows 
upon the ground, or more like the spirits of the animals them- 
selves springing from out the soil, they haunt the very scenes 
which they once trod and the attitudes which they assume are so 
natural, so true to life, that we may easily imagine them to have 
come to life again. 

Here, is perhaps a buffalo with head erect and feet extended, 
or with horns lifted high in the air and nostrils snuffing the 
breeze; there, is a bear, or wolf, or wild-cat prowling along the 
bluff. In another place there appears a gigantic turtle, or a 
lizard, or a serpent, apparently huving just drawn their huge 
shape from the stream to the summit of some hill. In another 
place the eagle, the hawk, or the crow, appears with wings ex- 
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tended and head erect. It has even been maintained that the 
alligator and the elephant are seen making up the novel group 
as representatives of a class which has long since become extinct 
or which are only found in different surroundings. A strange 
collection, indeed. A menagerie of wild animals tamed and 
kept upon the prairies, or else chained and sleeping in some 
grand coral. 

The builders of these mounds were true artists, for they have 
thrown a soul into their attitudes and made them expressive of 
the spirit as well as given a wonderful likeness of the animals 
which they represent. The souls of the animals appear in the 
forms and at the same time the forms seem to give soul to the 
landscape. Often they are of such gigantic size that the eye 
almost loses the form which they were intended to represent, 
but as they are studied more closely their outlines still maintain the 
striking resemblance which is their chief and distinguishing trait. 

Long lines of animals follow the trend of various hills, or 
large groups answer to one another on the hills, or respond to 
others in the valley below. There are evidences, too, that even 
distant groups were placed by those who erected them in just 
such localities as would command an unobstructed view, and 
that thus group answers to group and mound to mound for 
miles away, making a complete system throughout the land. 
Not only this, but there was a strange skill exercised in their 
erection which was able to impress upon them something more 
than a mere animal resemblance. The massive forms impress 
the most careless observer as skillful imitations, but to a more 
thoughtful mind they are suggestive of a still deeper meaning. 
Situated, as they often are, on the most prominent points, they 
people the scene with a living and yet it is not altogether an 
animal presence. Each form or figure is made to express the 
very life of the people who once dwelt here. They give a pic- 
ture of the pre-historic condition of society which nothing else 
can give. 

It is to this deeper meaning contained within the figures or 
emblems that I would now call especial attention. There are 
those savages to-day who believe that everything is filled with a 
soul and that all material and animal forms are but the embodi- 
ment of an unseen presence. With some there is a strange ming- 
ling of ancestor worship with this so-called animism, or soul-posses- 
sion. The ancestors of tribes are animals and yet they are 
divinities; the souls or spirits of certain animals being the 
ancestor or creator both of allanimals andof men. This strange 
conception has made the forms of these particular animals 
sacred to the different tribes, and their life is seldom taken. It 
is not always the same animal which is regarded as the tutelar 
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divinity and ancestor of the whole tribe, but each clan has its 
own presiding deity. Thus every tribe has a number of totems 
or tutelar gods, but they are always the forms or spirits of the 
animals which are peculiar to the country. Even each clan 
having its own animal divinity does not prevent other tribes 
from naming their clans from the same divinities, but oftentimes 
the same animal will be sacred to tribes which are far removed and 
which have no immediate connection. The repetition of these 
names of animals among the different tribes of Indians so far 
apart would show that there was a connection in the religious 
symbols or deified ancestry of these tribes, though it may be too 
far back to trace it historically. This totem system belonged to 
the ruder stages of society, and, to a degree, disappears as the 
higher stages are reached; yet it is one of the strongest elements 
in the native religions and seems to be at the basis of nearly all 
tribal org: nizations, and has even been traced to the early stages 
of society in the Old World. 

It is probable then that it was this religious motive which 
ruled in the structure of these mounds, and the thought that 
they were the emblems of the tribal divinities and at the same 
time the signsof the tribes themselves, may not be farfrom correct. 

We have then, in the totem system which was generally 
prevalent with the wild tribes of the north, the explanation 
of the object for which these structures were erected. If the 
works are studied with this idea in view we believe that their 
shapes will be found to be full of significance, and reasoning from 
the historic to the pre-historic we shal] find the explanation. The 
mounds are hieroglyphics, a picture-writing upon the earth; in 
fact a symbolism, the key to which may be found in this system, 
which survives in living races. There are groups of mounds 
which can be explained in no other way. If we grant that a 
remarkable military system is also perceptible in these works 
and that a series of signal stations may be found in many of 
them, yet these features are so common in all localities and so 
marked in every group and cluster and individual mound that 
we cannot fail to recognize them as the ruling element. The 
various figures or emblems are so often repeated and so uni- 
formly associated that they become striking indications of some 
such system. 

It is surprising, when one comes to classify and analyze these 
forms, to find how similar they are, and how much order is 
observed in their construction. To the superficial observer these 
works seem to be without order, and their forms are regarded 
as merely accidental, constructed in the shape which the fancy 
of their builders directed, the resemblances to animals being 
only results of a love of imitation, but in fact there is a wonder- 
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ful depth to the system. A great iiniformity may be seen amid 
the diversity, and when studied order comes out of the confu- 
sion. Though the shapes are varied and numerous, yet there are 
typical forms which go through all the varieties and appear in 
nearly every locality. There is the same repetition of animal 
forms in various localities that there is of animal names in the 
various tribes among the living races. Everywhere we have 
found these forms repeated, and frequently the different groups 
of certain localities will only be the repetition of others in 
other localities the same forms being common to them all. 
If in the groups other forms or shapes do appear, they are 
marked as strange or unusual. Of the large number of groups 
which we have examined we found the most common forms are 
the turtle, a long tapering mound resembling a pickerel or a 
snake, the wolf also, and certain other mounds the resemblance 
of which to any known animal it is difficult to trace. 

If is remarkable that these typical forms should thus appear 
in so many localities, but that other forms should appear also 
mingled with them; but we might say that the tribal system, with 
its accompanying signs or totems, would require just such a fact. 
The same tribe would move from place to place, and if it left 
its own tribal signs we should find the repetition of the same 
totem or tribal emblem, each clan always continuing the same 
sign; but if the tribes were different in the different localities, 
the signs would also be different. Locating the tribes then on 
the different streams we might expect these different emblems 
in the various localities. Sometimes this assumes almost the 
character of a river system and thus we might trace what seems 
to be the beginning in this country of that which prevailed in 
classic soil and Oriental regions, namely, river gods and tutelar 
divinities of certain regions, each tribal divinity having its own 
province over which it ruled and on which it left its own form 
or figure as the seal of its power and the emblem of its worship. 

To illustrate: there are works on the Rock River, near-Beloit, 
and elsewhere, which abound with the turtle, the lizard and the 
other long tapering mounds which it is difficult to name, while 
mingled with them we find occasionally the form of the buffalo, 
the hawk and the wild pigeon. 

In the vicinity of Lake Koshkonong, thirty miles northward, 
on the same stream, we find also the turtle, the lizard, the hawk 
and pigeon, but we find the wild goose and the crane associated. 

On the Fox River of the South we also find the turtle the 
prevailing figure and other forms associated with it. But 
as we pass away from the Rock River to the Fox River of the 
North, especially in the vicinity of Green Lake, we discover 
that the wolf, or the panther and the wild cat, the pre- 
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dominant type, while the turtle is entirely subordinate, and 
mingled with these are the mink and weasel and many other 
varied forms, thus indicating that either different tribes or 
different clans of the same tribes inhabited these localities. 

It should be said, however, that the study of these different 
groups of mounds throughout the State has not been carried out 
sufficiently to affirm that any river system can be traced, nor 
has any definite system of tribal totems been recognized in the 
different groups. Still the ruling type of the separate localities 
can be easily traced, and we have no doubt that as the classitica- 
tion and analysis of the different forms shall go on that we shall 
yet discover this universal totem system of the living tribes 
clearly and beautifully fixed in these strange earth pictures of 
this State. It is certain that the forms of these emblematic 
mounds were placed in their various positions for some purpose 
and that there is some significance in their very outlines, and it 
seems most reasonable that the explanation of this may be found 
in the totem system. 

The relative position of the mounds is at least suggestive of 
this. For instance, the gigantic size of some particular effigy 
and its relative position, either in the center of the group or at 
a little distance from it and isolated, will frequently express the 
idea of superiority, as if the being which it represents was a 
king, superior to the tribe. No group of mounds is without 
some such ruling spirit, and oftentimes the isolated position of 
the figure as well as its size show that the separation of power 
was recognized even among these strange people. While each 
group has its many and its varied forms, yet some one form 
among the many may always be recognized as a ruler of the group. 
This common type or ruling form is everywhere present and may 
be regarded as the tutelar divinity of the scene. It is not nec- 
essarily the case that the same divinity was the ruler of every 
tribe. There evidently was a number of tribes who built their 
mounds, and each tribe would doubtless have its own distinctive 
totem. If the various tribes were ruled by different tribal divini- 
ties, then we would suppose that the typical mounds of one locality 
would be different from that of another, the turtle, perhaps, ruling 
over one stream, the eagle over another, or the wolf or wild cat 
over another, while the inferior divinities which ruled each class 
would appear in mounds less prominently situated and yet 
always associated under the same ruling type. These various 
emblems which are so often repeated and are so uniformly asso- 
ciated, are at least suggestive of the combined clan and tribal 
system, and the thought of tutelar divinities may have been 
recognized among the pre-historic people. Every place where 
the mounds appear there is the repetition of certain forms, and 
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at the same time the prominence of certain other forms over 
the rest of the group, so that we are almost compelled to recog- 
nize the evidence of the tribal presence and sign in every locality 
where they made their dwelling place. If at times there are 
groups of mounds which so present the animal forms that some 
other design must be ascribed to them, yet this does not con- 
flict with the theory that the totem system was here inscribed. 

There are, indeed, localities where the animals take such 
picturesque attitudes and have such a relative position to one 
another that we are led to read another story. We have referred 
to the long lines of animal forms which are seen following the 
trend of certain hills. These solemn processions are among the 
strongest features of the emblematic mounds. Long rows of 
these mounds are seen containing the shapes of the strangest 
animals, such as the buffalo, bear and the wild beasts of the 
forest; also eagles, hawks and the various birds; lizards, turtles, 
serpents ana various reptiles; yet every animal retains an atti- 
tude which is expressive, and the whole train seems to tell some 
tale which we can almost catch as we gaze at the silent shapes. 
There are groups where the attitudes are expressive of a more 
varied action, certain animals like the weasel or mink bein 
seen with a bird so near that a single spring might be peel 
to catch it, and still others like the wolf or wild cat are arranged 
head to head as if prepared for combat, and still others like the 
coon or squirrel are in the more playful attitudes, sometimes 
apparently chasing one another over hill or valley and again 
situated alone as if they had just leaped from some tree or 
drawn themselves out of den or hole. There are also composite 
mounds in which a combination of different animal features are 
recognized in the same structure. 

We do not pretend to explain these shapes and attitudes, 
which are so expressively portrayed. They may have been the 
pictures of the conquests which have been made, and of the 
record of incorporation of certain tribes or clans into the tribes 
dwelling in these places, or they may be expressive of the 
animal fables or sacred traditions, or they may have been only 
the fanciful representations made by a leisurely and imitative 
people, but they do not, so far as we have seen, interfere with 
the interpretation which we have given of the main types and 
forms. They do, at times, complicate the subject and confuse 
any attempt at explanation, but do not contradict. 

Why the tribal signs should appear in the emblematic mounds 
in this region and be nowhere else portrayed, is an important 
question. The totems of living tribes are often seen on tents and 
blankets and robes, and, doubtless, were anciently inscribed on 
wood and stone even as they are now by many of the tribes of the 
Northwest, but nowhere else do they appear in structures like these. 
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Every nation has had its tribal condition, but it is not often 
that the photograph has been taken; here however, we have the 
picture of that state taken on the very face of nature, the very 
soil catching the outlines, and the earth perpetuating the like- 
ness of the tribal organization for our observation and study. 
Other localities preserve the evidences of the states of society 
which once prevailed among them. The military system may 
be understood by the defensive works still perpetuated, such as 
are found in the States of New York, Tennessee, and other 
places. The advanced stages of village life may be seen in the 
more complicated works of the Ohio Valley. The communistic 
state may be seen also in the Pueblos and rock fortresses of the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and the still higher 
stages of a nation’s rise may be seen in the many complicated 
works of Mexico and Yucatan. But the tribal state has here 
fixed its impress and should here be studied. Society, in its 
organic growth, may be always traced to the tribal condition, 
even the military being the outgrowth and ultimately the civil 
condition the result; but it is not often that the earliest stages 
perpetuate themselves in any permanent works. 

Wisconsin enjoys this advantage and may claim this honor. 
The Albanian fathers dwelt in the hills of Rome, and the Pelas- 
gi and Hellenic tribes wandered over the beautiful valleys of 
Athens and Greece. They have perpetuated their memory in 
story and in song, but have never left a symbol of their tribal 
state. The escutcheon of Judah, Issacher, Dan and Napthali 
may possibly bear the tribal signs, and the very divinities of 
Egypt mey present the outgrowth of these same totem symbols, 
in the animal emblems which are found mingled with their 
sculptured ornaments, yet here in their tribal simplicity these 
ancient people have left us a picture which no other land pre- 
sents. Everywhere else the symbols of this state become so 
complicated and so mingled with other inventions that they 
lose their significance or are overshadowed by other elements. 

If elsewhere tribes did grow into confederacies, and if confed- 
eracies became nations, and if in the national state the tribal 
signs were preserved, as we have reason to believe, yet the sim- 
plicity of these signs was lost and the more elaborate carvings 
in stone, or the more complicated structures in earth, served to 
hide the symbols. The great alligator mound of Ohio, Adams 
county, may have been the remains of the same totem system, 
the animals there being placed as emblems of the tribal divinity 
which had now grown to be almost a national god, or at least 
the guardian of a great and numerous people. So the celebrated 
Chichemecatl of the Toltec race and the intertwining serpents 
so often seen depicted in the Aztec pictures may have been only 
the tribal god grown to be a national divinity. 
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But whether this be so or not we cannot but believe that the 
tribal totems are found on this soil, where the emblematic struc- 
tures are so abundant, and it is more than probable that when 
these structures come to be better understood they will unfold 
the story of the tribes which once dwelt on the banks of these 
lakes and streams, in their very shapes and positions, make 
known the long lost records of a people which have passed away 
forever. 








RELICS OF ABORIGINAL ART AND THEIR 
ETHNOLOGICAL VALUE. 


BY CHAS. WHITTLESEY. 
Reprinted frem Tract No. 52, Western Reserve Historical Society. 


Very little is necessary in the line of description for the effi- 
gies here presented, beyond the engravings and the letters of 
gentlemen who furnished us the photographs. We give them 
as a fair sample of a numerous class of relics in the west. 

A few remarks upon their ethnological value will be sufficient 
to dispose of the subject of Indian stone effigies. 

Among the relics of aboriginal art, executed in stone, there 
are in Ohio very numerous effigies of the human head and face. 
Some, like figure No. 2, are reputed to have been found beneath 
the surface at depths which, if the reports are to be relied upon, 
indicate very great antiquity, much greater than our artificial 
earth mounds; but the number reputed to have been exhumed 
from the drift clay, sand or gravel beneath the surface are very 
few, and they are lacking in that unquestionable proof of posi- 
tion which is necessary in such cases. This grotesque image 
from Marlboro, Stark county, Ohio, if it was in place at the 
bottom of a well twelve feet deep, would rank with the flint 
implements found by Boucher de Perthes in the diluvium of 
the valley of the Somme, in France. Compared with the 
antiquity of the drift deposits in Ohio, the most extreme era 
claimed for the mound builders is a very small fraction of time. 
Man may have existed in Ohio with the mastodon, elephant, 
rhinoceros, musk ox, horse, beaver and tapir of the drift period, 
as he did in Europe, but to decide such a question the proof 
should be indisputable. 

Effigies of animals carved on stone are more frequent than 
those of man. They are generally intended as an ornament for 
pipes, and are better executed than the human effigies. In sculp- 
turing himself, neither the Indian nor the mound-builder has 
shown much artistic skill. The four specimens which we here 
produce are so crude and even grotesque that no inference could 
be drawn from them in reference to the facial expression of the 
race. For animals, the expression is often life-like and spirited. 
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For those found upon the surface, their position affords no 
evidence for or against their antiquity. Those from mounds are 
probably not more than 3,000 years old. Those purporting to 
be from beneath the natural surface in undisturbed deposits 
would imply an age varying with each specimen, to be deter- 
mined by its surroundings. The one from Marlboro is, no 
doubt, honestly described by the persons who were present, but 
their attention was not specially directed to its antiquity. It 
was first seen as a bucket of earth was emptied at the mouth of 
the well, and may have fallen in from the surface, or very near 
it. Indians on the northern lakes of the present generation 
have done as fine effigy carving as anything found in the ancient 
earth mounds. Some of their work, however, is very coarse. 
As a general rule, the mound builders have produced better and 
more finished animal effigies than their successors the red Indian, 
but the difference in style is not so manifest that it is safe to 
separate their respective relics on this basis alone. Many of the 
surface finds are no doubt the work of the mound builders. In 
a collection of which nothing is known of their location or their 
position in the soil, it is not practicable to assort them accord- 
ing to the races by whom they were fabricated. 
There is some reason to conclude that there were people on 
this territory prior to the builders of the mounds. Our cave 
shelters have not been much explored, but as far as they have 
been examined, the relics lying at the bottoms of the accumula- 
tions indicate a very rude people. I anticipate that we shall 
find here, as in other countries, that the most ancient race were 
the rudest, and were cave dwellers. I have seen at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, on the banks of the Ohio river, fire hearths more ancient 
than the earthworks at that place. Whoever the people were 
who made these fires, they must have had arrow points, war 
clubs, and stone axes or mauls. But we have at this time no 
evidence to connect such a primeval race with the human effi- 
= scattered throughout Ohio. These effigies present no uni- 
ormity of type, and, therefore, cannot represent race features. 
They approach nearer to the North American savage than any 
other people, but are so uncouth that they are of little or no 
ethnological value. There was no school of art among either 
the cave dwellers the builders of the mounds, or the more recent 
Northern Indians, which was capable of a correct representa- 
tion of the human face. These effigies must have been the 
result of the fancies of idle hours, produced under no system, 
and with no uniformity of purpose. They thus have no mean- 
ing which the historian or antiquarian can lay hold of to advance 
his knowledge of the prehistorte races. The ancient painters 
and sculptors of Central America have not left specimens of 
high art, but they are far above those of North America. There 
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is in their human delineations no uniformity which gives them 
uniformity as the representations of a living people. Native 
artists have no other standard than the persons by whom they 
are surrounded. The Italian heads of Christ present the Italian 
features; not the Jewish. On account of the uniformity of 
design in Central American statues and painting, we feel a 
consciousness that we see in them the prominent features of the 
ancient people whose ruins remain to our times. We cannot 
say as much of the ruins of the Mississippi valley. The build- 
ers here have not left us, like the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
their portraits, nor any written or even pictorial record of them- 
selves. 


LETTER OF DR. PEASE. 
MASSILLON, Apr 1 5, 188) 
Cot. Cuartes WuirrLesEY— 

Dear Sir:—While at a Joan 
exhibition at Canton, a few 
weeks since, I came across 
what I believe to be a speci- 
men of aboriginal art, a pho- 
tograph and drawing of which 
I send you inclosed, the for- 
mer being about one-third and 
the latter exactly one-half the 
natural size. A young man 
seeing that 1 was intesested in 
a collection of stone imple- Wiguse Mb. §, aie of tates. 
ments took me to another part Nodule of Iron Ore, Plain, Stark County, 0. 
of the room, and from an obscure corner of a case produced the 
specimen which I am about to describe. It is a nodule of kid- 
ney iron ore, weighing two pounds and fourteen ounces, 4 inches 
in height and 134 inches in circumference. There is a natural 
(apparently) opening through the base of the nodule, which is 
44 inches long. A human face is carved upon the nodule in 
relief, 2 inches in length and 14 inches across the forehead. 
Radiating from the forehead to the outer limit of the upper part 
of the face are thirty-three short parallel lines, and running 
back from the upper part of the forehead are marks that are 
evidently intended to represent some kind of head dress, as they 
look not unlike feathers. The forehead is crossed by three par- 
allel lines that look like wrinkles; the nose is partly gone, so 
that in a profile view it hardly shows at all. 

The history of it is as follows: Eighty years ago a man by 
the name of Christian Spangler found it insome woods in Plain 
township, Stark county, when cutting trees te build a house. 
After he died his son came in possession of it, and when he 
died he left it to his son, who is the man of whom I purchased 
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it. He parted with it because he has no children to leave it to. 
I was well convinced of its genuineness before purchasing. A 
number of archeeologists have seen it, and all agreed in pro- 
nouncing it genuine. This photograph does not bring it out as 
it should; it looks like an etching, when reality the face is in 
bold relief. A. L. Pease. 


LETTER OF MR. KUHN. 
CANTON, OHIO, June 8th, 1876. 


L. Lirrts, Cleveland, O. 

Dear Sir; I hand you a photograph 
of a rudely cut image of a human being, 
in black marble. The original is about 
one-half larger than is represented in 
the picture. It was found near Marl- 
boro, Stark county, O., by some work- 
men while digging a well, and said to be 
twelve feet below the surface, imbedded 
in sand and gravel. The gentleman of 
whom I received the photograph informs 
me that the ground had never been 
broken, and that it must have been de- 
posited there at some remote period. 
You will observe that the picture shows 
a front and side view, and represents the 


figure seated astride of a stone. The 
white veins of marble make the figure 
look rather comical about his mug. 
Truly yours, etc., 
R. D. Kuan. 


Figure No. 2, Marlboro, Stark 
Co.,O. One-half nature. Vari- 
egated marble, front view. LETTERS OF MR. KITE, 
DAMASCOVILLE, O., Januay 31, 1878. 
RespectepD Frrenp ©. Wuirtiesry: I 
forward photographs of two images found 
in this part of our State. The one repre- 
senting a head (figure No. 4), I now have 
in my possession loaned only. It was 
plowed up in Carroll county. It is slightly 
disfigured from being struck by the plow, 
being found on the farm of Elias Willard, 
near Norristown. The other image from 
which my photo was taken was found near 
Marlboro, Stark county, though it is quite 
possible that other parties have had it pho- 44, no. 4 sandstone, size 
tographed, as it has been passed around into ofNature. 
urface, Norristown, Carroll 
several hands. There were four persons county,Ohio—Cabinet of C. G. 
° Greenwood, Esq., Minerva, 
present when it was found, and they are Carroll county, Ohio. 
all confident that it was in place at the, {ecidedly Indian, which is 
depth of 12 feet. I very much doubted fore menttost because there 


the fact when I first heard of the depth, tion. 
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and made very close inquiry with regard to it. A minute ac- 
count of the finding was written at the time, but I am not able 
to lay my hand on it at present. Of this I am assured myself: 
that the persons were honest in their statement, or what they 
believed to be a fact, yet it might, as suggested, have fallen 
from the surface. J. L. Krre. 


The variegated marble of which No. 2 is made has not been 
found in Ohio in place. No attempt was made in this rude 
statuet to carve the hands or feet. On account of the black 
portions, especially on the right side of the head, this figure 
looks a little more grotesque than if the stone was of uniform 
color. The mouth and nose are so grossly out of proportion to 
the head and body that it is probable this effigy was gotten up 
as a burlesque. 


DAMASCOVILLE, O., December 11. 1879. 

Cuartes Wuirriesry — £s- 
teemed Friend; I send thee a 
photo of.a stone image, No. 3, 
found near the Pennsylvania line 
in this county, while the making 
of the Sandy and Beaver canal 
was in progress, some forty years 
ago. It came into possession of 
a farmer, who in building a new 
barn had a niche made for it 
where it became the target for 
the stones thrown by all the 
“small boys” in the neighborhood, 
and was thus sadly damaged, the 
chin, lips, nose and eyebrows be- Fig. No. 3, one-fourth nature—Sandstone. 
ing broken away. It has been ,f.the.shove figure had not been seriously 
sent to the Smithsonian, on loan. that has fallen under our observation. 
Secretary Baird reports on behalf of those who are accounted 
authority there, that there is no doubt but that it is a prehistoric 
relic, and that it was probably carved on the point of some pro- 
jecting rock. 

The material is a coarse sandstone. The head is full size. It 
is only within the year that it has come to the notice of those 
who appreciate its value. It now belongs to J. F. Benner & Son, 
New Lisbon, O. Respectfully, thy friend, 

J. L. Kire. 
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ANCIEN’? QUARTZ WORKERS AND THEIR QUARRIES IN 
MINNESOTA. 


BY MISS FRANCES E. BABBITT. 
Read at the Meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society, in February, 1880. 


Members of the Minnesota Historical Society who have read 
State Geologist Winchell’s report of 1877 upon his reconnois- 
sance into Morrison county, have doubtless been interested in 
his account of the quartz chips discovered by him at Little Falls, 
as also in the accompanying synopsis of scattering terrace 
remains, heretofore brought to light by various agencies at 
various other points within the boundaries of Minnesota. As 
certain of these facts lie at the basis of the present study in 
pre-historic life, one may venture, presumably, to indicate them 
briefly. Everybody understands, of course, that the term pre- 
historic is a vague one, covering a multitude of our ignorances; 
and that antiquarian research is, at the present time, largely 
directed toward the work of disentangling its lost eras from 
each other, and adjusting relations among its epochs and 
peoples. 

It is no longer enough to label our archzeological material as 
merely prehistoric; science now demands more precise significa- 
tions. Did snch or such an object originate with the old Norse 
adventurers, we ask, for instance, or with pre-Columbian red 
Indians, or with the Mound Builders? Or was it the work of 
that mysterious race of human animals who inhabited the land 
before the glacial epochs ended, and who burrowed in dens and 
caverns, and left the story of their lives cut into a few handfuls 
of stone rubbish? Professor Winchell’s report touches arche- 
ology at a co-glacial or, perhaps, an inter-glacial epoch, and 
embraces the following significant points: 

First. He discovered in Morrison county, at several places 
along the banks of the Mississippi river, as at Little Falls, Pike 
Rapids and at Little Elk, a great number of unwaterworn quartz 
chips, some few of which he conceived to have been artificially 
shaped. This view of the case was afterwards supported by 
competent authority. 

Secondly. The professor very logically concludes the quartz 
workers to have inhabited these shores before the mound build- 
ers, since he found quartz chips abounding in a stratum of the 
river terrace, which underlies mounds and other earthworks 
constructed in the immediate vicinity. 
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Thirdly. The professor suggests the probability that the 
Little Falls quartz workers were paleolithic men, using the term 
palzolithic to indicate the period which ended with the last 
glacial epoch. It is to be observed, however, that the term in 
question is often also loosely applied to stone remains in a sense 
quite irrespective of their ancientness.. Thus rude stone imple- 
ments, so called, like those unearthed at Little Falls, are denomi- 
nated palzeolithic, while the finer stone objects originating among 
more highly civilized people are classed as neolithic, and this 
somewhat confusing usage holds, even when, as occasionally 
happens, the cruder workers are the more modern race. The 
stone remains of California exhumed by Prof. Whitney from a 
depth of 150 feet, 70 feet, and so on, must be very, very ancient, 
but they are called neolithic because of their superior charac- 
teristics. 

It is a disputed point among American scientists whether the 
remains found from time to time along our river terraces, etc., 
are referable to a post-glacial folk or to co-glacial, inter-glacial 
or pre-glacial peoples. The gist of the difficulty lies largely in 
the scattering and accidental positions occupied by the remains 
in question when discovered. It is easy to doubt in detail the 
antiquity of a spear head, a scraper, or an ancient hammer, or 
of a few bones picked up here and there, when, had the same 
objects been known to be essentially placed, that is, had they been 
found clearly occupying the positions in which they were put 
by the races originating them, the question of their real char- 
acter would not be open to discussion at all. The Little Falls 
quartz workings undeniably occupy just such a place, and to 
this fact they owe an importance which is no doubt destined to 
make them the object of national study. 

Besides the surface quartzes reported by Prof. Winchell, there 
exists at Little Falls a stratified deposit of ancient quartz objects, 
consisting of finished and unfinished implements and cores in 
variety, together with what might, I think, be called flake 
blocks; that is, blocks of sizes convenient for transportation and 
handling, which appear to be designed to be flaked into knives 
and other implements, and which have been chipped into con- 
venient figures affording the required outline. 

The deposit in question is situated within a terrace bluff of 
the Mississippi river, upon the east side. It lies at the base of a 
gentle slope which there intersects both the level surface of the 
terrace proper and the steeper terrace bank. The deposit occu- 
pies the line of junction between the slope and the terrace bank 
and runs back from this line horizontally eastward into the 
terrace. The spot likewise forms the bottom of an irregular 
north and south notch in the crest of the terrace bluff, the 
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ground inclining gently toward it not only from the east, but 
also from the south and north. The place indeed constitutes a 
sort of natural spout through which a = deal of drainage is 
effected. By this latter agency the surface soil has been gradu- 
ally eaten away from the spot nearly down to the hard pan. 
The present depth of earth therefore over these quartzes affords 
no criterion of their age. 

These quartzes, as far as yet observed, occupy an irregular 
stratum a few inches in thickness, which is from sixteen inches, 
perhaps, to three or four feet below the turf at top, this accord- 
ing to distance north or south of the spot at present exposed 
where the soil above is thinnest. The quartzes lie upon a bed 
of soil of the same character with that above them, both of 
which contain occasional water-worn stones, but no angular 
material whatever. The quartzes when exposed are of the color 
of the soil, and they have edges so fresh and sharp that one 
often cut one’s fingers with them in digging them out. Some 
few, very few of them, bear minute dark colored crystals upon 
the surface. The contents of the stratum are of different 
varieties of massive, opaque quartz, much of which has quite 
evidently been selected with an eye to rude esthetic effect, being 
mottled, spotted and otherwise variegated. Some of these 
varieties at present abound in the immediate neighborhood, 
while others occasionally appear in the coarse river wash along 
the shore, and in erratic boulders. The compact varieties retain 
their natural luster unimpaired, but those of looser structure 
look dull and corroded. A wagon track leading down to the 
river cuts the deposit into north and south sections, it having 
broken down and carried away a strip through the midst from 
one to two feet in depth and some seven to nine feet wide, the 
debris of which are scattered about immediately below to the 
distance of between one and two rods. 

In the wagon track itself, which is only used occasionally, lie 
small implements more or less in fragments, and some larger 
ones, as hammers and the like, in an entire state, together with 
lumps of unworked and partially worked material. These all 
lie closely intermingled and compacted with water-worn rubbish 
which corresponds in position and general appearance with that 
characterized by Prof. Winchell as “hard pan, probably belong- 
ing to the first glacial epoch.” See Geological Survey of 
Minnesota for 1877, page 55, figure 6. The wagon track above 
mentioned is here worn down to a level below that of the original 
quartz stratum, and exposes the latter on either side, but not 
conspicuously. The quartz implements are crudely shaped and 
are exceedingly rude and apparently undifferentiated as to 
design. The limits of this deposit are not yet exactly defined 
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in any direction. Over it at one point is the stump of a good 
sized tree, decayed to the ground. In prodding in at the side 
among its roots, at the level of the quartz workings I came upon 
a nest of round water-worn stones all of similar shape and size. 
They were lying loosely piled together, and the fact of their 
uniform size with that of their position made it seem as if they 
might once, previous to the growth of the tree, have formed an 
artificial heap. They must have numbered twenty and perhaps 
many more. It would appear possible that they might at 
some time have been placed upon the side for the purpose of 
marking it. 

It cannot be doubted by any intelligent student of the situa- 
tion that the quartzes sealed up within this horizontal fissure in 
the soil belong to an ancient manufactory of such objects, in 
situ. This view of the case is substantiated by a variety of 
circumstances, prominent among which are the following: 

First. The presence upon the ground of tools suitable to 
manufacturing purposes. I have found among the angular 
quartz lumps lying on the hard pan a lap-stone roughly hollowed 
out upon the upper surface, and probably fashioned from some 
convenient water-worn slab. It corresponds pretty well in size 
and general appearance with specimen 197, figured in Abbott’s 
Stone Age in New Jersey as a portable corn mill. The latter 
implement is, however, more abruptly and conspicuously hol- 
lowed than the Little Falls specimen. The latter appears to be 
slaty material, and I should like to see it submitted to inspection 
under a microscope. I also picked up near the lap-stone an 
angular club or hammer of similar stone. The latter had been 
chipped to its present shape without rounding off its surfaces. 
I likewise took out of the quartz stratum itself a stone hammer 
of another description, and one finds in the workings numbers 
of quartz hand-hammers and the like. 

Second. The quantity and shape of the chips upon the ground 
point to the same conclusion. Most of the finer chips contained 
in that part of the stratum which has been broken down by the 
wagon track, and which is, of course, most accessible, have 
indeed been either quite washed away, or plunged into the 
interstices of the hard pan. Yet one finds occasional spots 
where chips stick in the soil as if they had just been flaked off. 
At one place I observed the chips were all thin and small, as 
though derived from objects finished up at that point. At other 
spots appear triangular fragments which have clearly been struck 
from the backs of knives and the like, as well as chips from the 
pointed and rounded extremities of implements. 

Third. The existence among these objects of a great amount 
of material in actual process of manufacture, is a circumstance 
of similar import. 
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The quartz flake blocks mentioned above constitute an im- 
portant element of the unfinished work and are most interesting 
objects of archseological researches. 

As to the surface chippings, it is to be remarked that there is 
a good deal of boulder quartz, which has been pounded up and 
strewn about the shores by boys and other idlers. Besides this, 
however, there are worked implements and chips scattered 
abundantly in spots here and there upon the river slopes and 
terrace banks. Yet I fiud but few of these upon the terrace 
tops proper. Indeed, just within the radius of my own local 
observations, these chippings only appear, as far as I can judge, 
at points upon the terrace top which seem to have had the sur- 
face soil washed away, or disturbed in some manner. At such 
spots one may often pick up a few implements, possibly of one 
sort, and on looking closely one frequently finds these associ- 
ated with chips and unfinished work, quite as if the artisan had 
conveyed a block of material hither and here seated himself to 
work it up. In illustration I mention the fact that after a heavy 
rain I once picked up in a foot-path about half way down the 
terrace bank a perfect quartz arrow point. Recollecting former 
observations I soon afterward returned to the spot and there 
gathered from the soil some dozen, more or less, of these points, 
partially blocked out, together with a quantity of chips evi- 
dently struck from them. 

As yet it is not clear that the arrow point instanced and the 
other quartzes are attributable to the same race, since thus far 
no implements of the sort have been discovered to be common 
to the river banks and the quartz stratum. But in other cases 
the connection between the scattering classes of work and the 
central deposit is obvious, the general type and workmanship of 
the two systems being identical. 

Last season I discovered in the soil of the river bank, near the 
water, a shell-shaped instrument, the name and use of which is 
unknown to me. This I added to my collection, but near the 
spot appeared fragments of similar articles, which, to my regret, 
I did not secure. The shell shape was quite fresh and sharp at 
the edges, and was also of better workmanship than the most, 
and having at the time seen nothing like it, I was inclined to 
believe both it and the arrow point to be the work of a com- 
paratively modern people—perhaps of the mound builders. Last 
October, however, I took from the quartz workings here three 
implements of the same description with the shell shapes in 
different stages of manufacture. 

It is to be trusted that the facts detailed in this paper may be 
verified in the immediate future by archeological experts; but, 
however this may eventuate, we cannot expect the resulting con- 
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clusions to be definitely established until the accompanying 
geological standards shall be fixed with absolutely scientific pre- 
cision by a complete survey of Morrison county. Naturally it 
is not possible to estimate the precise point occupied by the 
remains in question in the scale of the glacial epochs till the 
drift features of the place are better understood than now. Still 
there are many facts of the situation which are by no means 
open to doubt. We know, for illustration, that besides being 
palzolithic in character, these quartz implements are the remains 
of a paleolithic age, because they are imbedded, somewhat deeply 
so indeed, in a drift deposit which is certainly glacial, whatever 
its other and relative characteristics may yet prove to be. We 
know further, that the quartz stratum containing these objects 
must once have been upon the surface, which latter must have 
been terra firma and situated at a level a certain number of feet 
below the present terrace top since deposited. It is likewise 
clear that the underlying hardpan of the first glacial epoch, if 
such it be, together with the material now represented by the 
few inches of soil intervening between the quartz and the hard- 
pan had attained their present development previous to the 
origin of the quartz stratum. Prof. Winchell somewhere records 
the opinion that between the first and second glacial epochs a 
considerable interval of time may have elapsed, during which 
forests may have flourished not unlike those now in possession 
of the soil. Should future researches corroborate this theory, it 
may be found that the precise period in question is that in 
which Little Falls quartz workers peopled this part of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Appearances all indicate that these “rude quartz 
implements” were finally submerged by a flood, gentle in its 
action, probably of long continuance and perhaps foreseen by 
the paleolithic men interested. The disposition of small, smooth, 
water-worn pebbles in the interstices of the stratum shows this, 
as likewise does the fact that collections of implements of one 
sort are not unfrequently met with, a portion of which will, 
perhaps, be unfinished and the remainder completed. No such 
systematic arrangement of material would, of course, be possible 
had the quartz been strongly agitated by ice or powerful currents. 
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THE RABBIT AND THE GRASSHOPPER: AN OTOE MYTH. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. J. OWEN DORSEY, OMAHA AGENCY, NEB. 


There was a village of grasshoppers. (Now Wakanta, a 
Great Spirit, gave men tobacco.) And all the grasshoppers 
wished to take tobacco from men. Again Earth said, “My 
grandson, let us two go to the grasshopper village. Wakanta 
gave tobacco to your uncles, and the grasshoppers have taken 
all away from them. Therefore, let us two go.” “Yes,” said 
the Rabbit. Then the Rabbit and his grandmother went to- 
gether, and they reached the grasshopper village. And when 
they reached the outskirts of the village, the old woman said 
again, “My grandson, what you decide to do, so do.” And the 
Rabbit cried out. When he cried out, he shook the whole earth 
with his voice. And the grasshoppers said, “Wa! A very bad 
god has come hither. We shall be exterminated.” And the 
grasshopper chief took some tobacco, and gave it to the Rabbit. 
And he gave it to his grandmother, and the old woman put it in 
her sack. And he cried out again the second time, and again 
he shook the earth more than before. And the grasshoppers 
said, “Hau! It will be bad for us (we shall be in a bad condition.) 
Give ye him tobacco again, in like manner. And the grass- 
hopper chief took some tobacco, and gave it to the Rabbit in 
like manner. “Well, grandmother, here is the rest. Take it. 
It will be easy (to get the rest.)” Again he cried out. When 
he cried out again, he shook the earth with his voice more than 
ever. Again they said, “Well, they are very bad. They have 
come very close to us. Well, in like manner, give ye to them.” 

Again the grasshopper took some tobacco, and gave it to the 
Rabbit. And he said, “Well, grandmother, they will be very 
easy (to overcome.) Again, here is the rest, the tobacco.” “Well, 
my grandson, that will do,” she said. And she took the tobacco. 
And when he cried out again, he made the whole earth shake 
many times, worse than formerly. And all the grasshoppers 
flew upward. The grasshoppers, taking some tobacco in their 
mouths, flew away. Therefore, they are just as if they chewed 
tobacco; and (something) dark yellow their mouths send out. 
The old woman, taking the tobacco, scattered it over the land. 
All the seed came up, and it grew on the earth. 


THE END. 


Afi’e nan’thace cina! iyan’ i‘tanafe.2 Afi’e Wakan’ta 

And grasshopper village one it (was) there. And Great Spirit 
wan’shike® ranyi* wo-kun’. Eta nan’thace proke®—khci® ranyi 

man tobacco them He gave. And grasshopper all - very tobacco 
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wan’shike wa‘kiru‘the kiinra.? Shiké Mayan® éwana, 
man to take from them wished. Again Earth speaking, 


“Hintakwa,? nan’thace cina hinwin’re to. Dhicéka ranyi 
’ 
“My grandson, grasshopper village us-two go let. Thy uncle tobacco 


Wakan’ta wokiin shke nanthace proke wanashe!° ki;!! aréci 
Great Spirit gavethem when grasshopper all takefromthem; therefore, 


hinwin’re to.” “Hiin’ce,”!2 e mishcifi‘e.!* Eta mishcifi’e ikun’! 4 
us-two-go let.” “Yes,” said Rabbit. And Rabbit grandmother 


‘krato‘kre—na iwarawi.!5 Eta nan’thace cina i‘tahiwi.1® Cina 
go with his owning they went. And grasshopper village at they arrived. Village 


cecétahiwi. Shiké, “Hintakwa, ton’-to un i‘shru‘kran shke 

border at they arrived. Again, my grandson, how to do you decide if 

iku unre,” e indshifie. Eta mishcifie hdton.17 Hoton shke mayan 
80 do,” saidold woman. And Rabbit bawled. Cried out, when land 


proke rahthu‘the. Eta nan’thace,“ Wa! Wakan’ta pi— 
all he shook many times with mouth. And grasshoppers Wa! God good 


shkunye tan’ra iyan’ ‘ci’/ke. Shénawawahi hniye ke’,”e. Eta 
not great one come. Enough us make will, said. Then 


nan'thace totanhé!® naha ranyi t6 ri‘the-na mishcifi’e okun’. 
grasshopper chief the tobacco some taking, Rabbit he gave to. 
Eta ikiin’ o‘kraékun. Eta indshife nahdé wodsha o‘krayu. 
Then grandmother he gave to. Then old woman the sack put in. 
Eta shiké inthan hdton; shiké ma-yan éta_ rahthu‘the. 
Then again, second time cried out: again land beyond shook it. 
Shiké, “Hau! pishkunye, tanyi ke. Ranyi shiké ithké 
Again, oO! good - not we shall be. Tobacco again in like manner 
okun’wire.” Shiké nan’thace totanha naha ranyi t6 ri‘the-na 
give ye to him.” Again grasshopper’ chief the tobaccosome taking, 
misheifi’e ithké okun’. “Hau, hifikunyé, uta cé aré ke. 
Rabbit in like manner he gave. “Well, my grandmother, rest, this is it. 
Ru‘there. Womafi-kénye hniye ké.” Shiké shiin hdton. 
Take it. Easy they will be.” Again just cried. 
Shiké hoton shke mayan @6’takhci rahuthu‘the. Shiké, 
Again cried when land beyond very he shook many times. Again, 
“Hau! pishkunye tanranye ke. Ashkikhci acinye ke. Hau! 
Oh! not - good great - they. Close - very come - they. Oh! 
ithké wokun’wiré,” anye. Shiké nan’thace ranyi t6 
in like manner, give ye to them,” they said. Again, grasshopper tobacco some 
rui‘the-na mishcifie okun’. Eta, “Hau! hifikunyé, womaik- 
taking Rabbit he gave. Then, “Well, my grandmother, easy 
ékhcinye hniye ke,” é. Shiké, “Uta cé aré ke, ranyi.’ 
very they will be,” saip. Again, “Rest, this is it, tobacco.” 
“Hau, hintakwaé, ‘kashiin’khci ki,” é¢. Eta ri‘the ke ranyi. 
“Well, my graudson, enough very said. Then look, tobacco. 


Shiké inuthan hdton shke mayan prdke é'takhci rihthu‘the. 
Again, second time cried, when land all beyond very he made shake. 


Eta nan’thace énahd prdke kitan’nye majfi‘kri‘ta. Nan’thace 
Then grasshopper the all flew upward. Grasshopper 
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ranyi i-u oyunye-na kitan’nye. Aréna ranyi rashki‘ke ithké- 
tobacco in mouth they putting, flew. Therefore, tobacco chew like 


khei; eta i étawe ‘thi-shéwe-thké-khci aghéwenye, 
very; Then mouth their oellow dark they very they send out. 


Ranyi ru‘the-na mayan i‘ta u‘éra ‘pé, indashife. Eta thu 
Tobacco taking land there seattered threw away old woman. Then seed 


roke héwe; eta mayan aghéwe. ‘Kahétan. 
< 9 
all came up; then land came up. So far. 


NOTES.—Though the myth is here given as dictated, the sentences are not in the 
usual form employed in such narrations. Thus, the regular form of the first and second 
sentences would be; Ane nanthace cina iyan i‘tanananye ke, the last word being con- 
tracted from i‘ta-nane and anye ke, it is said. Ane Wakanta wanshike ranyi wokun 
anye ke. In Omaha, this would be, Ganki khdhankhdhanshka tanwangdhan win ededi- 
dhanama. Ganki Wakanda aka nikashinga-ma nini wa‘i-bi a-ma. The article-pronouns 
answering to aka and -ma, are wanting in the Otoe sentence, though they are in use. The 
following abbreviations are employed: Dh., Dhegiha (Omaha, Ponka); D., Dakota; W., 
Winnebago; K., Kausas; C., ‘Ciwere; I., Iowa; O., 

- Cina, fr. ci, tent; "Dh. ‘tii dhan, tanwangdhan, village ; ‘ti, tent. 

2. T'ta-nane, fr. i ‘ta, there ; nane, art. pron., the curvilinear object, referring here to 
the 5. Wa of the tribal camp ; Dh., ededi- dhan, edi-dhan 
n-shike, or, wan-khshike ; W., wankshiga-ra ; Dh., K., nikashinga. 

Ranyi, W., dani- na; Vh., nini; 2. candi; Os., ‘nanehi (nanihii, Max von Wied.) 
Wokun, pl. object, from okun ; W., hokun, sing. obj. ; Dh.; wa-‘i, pl., ‘i, sing. ob. ; D., wica- 
ku, pl. obj. ; ku, sing. obj. 

Proke, all around the camp circle or village, the whole village or nation. 

6. Khei, very; Dh., khti, khei; D., khea. 

7. Kunra; Dh., gandha ; D., cin; W., -zhézhe hiréna; C., sing. I., ha-kun-ta, I wish; 

., ~2hézh- hiaré- na; Dh., kan- bdha ; 2. ‘wa-cin. 

’8. Mayan, earth, land; Dh., mazhan; W., man, man-na; D., magha, maka. The C. 

“y” corresponds with the Dh. “zh” in many cases; as yan, to sleep, Dh., . han; ye, zhe; 
wa-yice, ba-zhide; yin-e, zhinga, etc. 

9. Hintakwa, O my grndson; Dh., tushpa-dhan, used by women; tushpa-ha, by 
men. The C. distinguishes between grandson and granddaughter, but the Dh. does not. 

_ Wa-nashe, pl. obj., from nashe, to snatch from, deprive of; D., we-nashe, from 
gi-nashe. 

11. Ki, oral period of Iowa women; han, of Otoe women; he, of Dh. women; ke, of 
Iowa men; ke-i, of Otoe men, and ha, of Dh. men. 

12. Hunce, yes; W., hoca ; D. ho, tosh; Dh., an, anhan, a 

13. Mishcine, W., washcinge- “FA, washcin a-da ; Dh., saosheing? 3 D., mashtin, mash- 
tinca ; mashtin- ska, white rabbit ; Osage. mas tinska. 

14. Ikun, his grandmother : Dh., i‘kan ; D., kunshi-tku ; hinkunye, O my grandmother ; 
Dh., ‘kanha, said by men. 

15. iwarawi, from iware, to go to a specified place; Dh., edi dhe; D., ekta ya. In pl., 
Dh., edi adhai; D., ekta yapi. 

16. I'ta-hiwi,—i'ta, Dh., eta, to, thither; D., ekta; compare W., -eca; hi, common to 
C., D. and Dh. ; -wi, du. & pl. ending ; D., pi; Dh., -i. So cece- -tahiwi, from cece, border, 
suburb ; compare Dh. tede, edge, but kanha, border, bound. 

17. ’Hoton, D., hoton, hotan ; Dh., hutan, said of the cry made by an animal. Ra- 
huhu'‘the; D., ya-huhuza; Dh., dha-i-i-za. 

18. Totan, Dh. nudan W. tocun, to go on the war-path ; totanha, W., tocun-wungu-ra ; 
Dh., nudan- hanga; D., mdetan-hunka; the leader of a war-party, war-chi ef, chief, lord. 
W., 'D., and Dh., have other words for “ chief.” 


Mayan, the Earth, the grandmother of the Rabbit, is distin- 
guished from mayan, the ground, land. She calls men her sons, 
and women her daughters. Therefore, “the men are your 
uncles and the women are your mothers,” she said to the Rabbit, 
her grandson. 

Notwithstanding the Rabbit appears in many of these myths 
as the great benefactor of mankind, he is not considered among 
the gods. 

In some instances, he seems to be confounded with “The 
Orphan, who lived alone with his grandmother.” This orphan 
(in C., woninkhshifie; D., wahandhishige), has adventures as a 
rabbit. Such a personage is the hero of a Pawnee tradition, 
told me by an Omaha. 
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Even in the same tribe, there are different versions of a myth. 
For example: the person killed by the Rabbit, the male Winter, 
is called by some “He who makes driving snow storms.” This 
person used to go out to a high bluff, and watch for the hunters 
returning to their homes. When he saw as many as he could 
carry home on his back, he would make a snow ball, and bring- 
ing it up to his mouth, he would say: “Wh! wh!” blowing it in 
every direction. This would bring up a blinding snow storm, 
and he would always get as many human bodies as he could 
carry: 





ON THE ALABASTER QUARRIES AND FLINT WORKS 
FOUND IN WYANDOT CAVE. 


BY REV. HORACE C. HOVEY, OF FAIR HAVEN, CONN. 


Stalagmitic deposits in this country have usually yielded few 
objects of archeological interest. This is due partly to imper- 
fect exploration. I know of no instances in which a systematic 
plan has been carried out, of cutting vertical slices through all 
deposits down to the true cave-floor, and afterwards subjecting 


each barrow-load to inspection. If it is true that in large Amer- 
ican caverns there are dry chambers of ample dimensions, pref- 
erable for gbode or sepulture to places whose condition favors 
the formation of dripstone. In such dry chambers the atmos- 
phere is both chemically and optically pure, being free from 
noxious gases and from floating particles. The nitrous earth 
also has antiseptic properties, favorable to the preservation of 
desiccated human bodies, and the fibrous textile fabrics accom- 
panying them, for an indefinite length of time. Specimens of 
such natural embalming have been found in Short Cave and 
Sults Cave, and perhaps in other caves in Kentucky; though, 
contrary to erroneous statements repeatedly made, no mummies 
have been found in Mammoth Cave. Two skeletons were ex- 
humed near its entrance; and, farther within, remnants of 
torches and other proofs of Indian visitation abound. Saltpeter 
miners worked over many acres of cave-earth between 1812 and 
1815, as is evident from the huge vats. A skeleton was also 
found in Luray Cave, Virginia, which I had opportunity for 
examining before it had been disturbed. I do not hesitate to 
pronounce the remains to be those of a human being. The 
skull is imbedded in dripstone. to the depth of about five inches; 
but whether this bed is a solid mass or only an incrustation, I 
was not permitted to find out. I also found an arrow-head in 
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Luray Cave, at a point further than any that had been explored 
up to that time, and reached only by breaking a passage through 
stalactites from two to three feet long, and that must have 
required several hundred years for their formation. 

My main purpose, however, in offering this paper, is to sum 
up, for permanent record, the archzological discoveries thus far 
made in Wyandot Cave, located in Crawford county, Indiana, 
five miles from the Ohio river. The older portion of it was 
known as early as the war of 1812, it being then a source of 
supply for saltpeter, which was carried thence to Philadelphia, 
to be used in the manufacture of gunpowder. On my first visit 
to Wyandot Cave, in 1854, the proprietor showed me a large 
excavation in what is known as the Pillar of the Constitution, at 
the end of the old cave, two miles from its mouth. This was 
thought to have been the work of the saltpetre miners. I have 
a different explanation to offer. This did not occur to me at 
once, but is the result of long-continued observation. I regard 
the excavation as an alabaster-quarry worked by Indians. 

The main design of this paper, however, is to record certain 
archeological discoveries in Wyandot Cave. This Cave is located 
in Crawford county, in Indiana, and is said to be twenty-three 
miles long. It was, like Mammoth Cave, worked as a saltpetre 
mine during the war of 4812. But two miles of it were known 
to the public, till, in 1850, when a small opening was noticed 
among loose fragments of stone. On removing these, a scuttle 
was found, that had every appearance of being formerly used 
and then closed. A well beaten path beyond led inward amid 
smoke-stained walls. Charred bits of hickory bark were strewn 
about in abundance. Many poles were found, from five to eight 
feet long, all saplings, of poplar, sassafras, pawpaw, or some 
other kind of soft wood, none of hickory or oak. No marks of 
an edge-tool could be found on them; but each had been pulled 
up by the roots, and the branches twisted off. These may have 
served a double purpose, as alpenstocks, and as weapons against 
wild beasts, whose tooth-points on them are still visible. The 
proprietor, Mr. Rothrock, pointed out these evidences of Indian 
pre-occupancy of the cave, on the occasion of my first visit, in 
1854. An orifice known as the auger-hole had at that time just 
been enlarged from about six inches to twenty-one inches, barely 
admitting explorers through a group of bulky stalactites te a 
large area of new territory beyond. Centuries must have passed 
since any one had threaded that narrow aperture, yet there in 
the nitrous earth, soft as a newly raked garden-bed, were the 
moccasin tracks of an aboriginal exploring party that once 
searched these dim avenues, going up on one side and returning 
along the other. I noticed not only that these were made by 
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feet shod by moccasins, but that the parallel footsteps, with heel 
and toe in line, were such as an Indian would make, rather than 
a white man, who usually turns his toes outward in walking. 
Visitors have now obliterated these interesting vestiges. 

Many new chambers have been opened since then. The larg- 
est of these recent discoveries is Milroy’s Temple, in which no 
trace of Indians has yet been seen. But they were abundant in 
a room first entered by me in 1878, by means of a trench dug 
by the guide through a heavy bank of indurated clay. Crawl- 
ing on our faces for nearly twenty yards, we found ourselves 
where I am confident no white man had ever been before. The 
apartment was about forty feet long and eight feet high. Two 
entire torches, the ends only being charred, projected from a 
crevice overhead. Who could tell when these extinct flambeaux 
had last been handled? We left them where they were found. 
There were quantities of charred bark on the floor. Wolf tracks 
were numerous, as well as what was once a sleeping-place for 
some kind of animal. Hence we called the chamber “the Wolf’s 
Lair.” The original entrance was probably at the end farthest 
from our trench, where the strata curve down to the floor, as if 
the rocks had at some time tumbled in. The place can hardly 
be more than 1200 feet from the mouth of the cave, though it 
is now to be reached only by a long detour. In ancient times 
it was probably a locality of easy and frequent resort. 

It is said that in these underground regions the Indians sought 
a refuge, an abode, a sepulchre. I add, that so far as Wyandot 
Cave is concerned, they also sought various materials useful in 
the barbaric arts. 

Their well-worn paths ran by deposits of potter’s clay, and 
beds of the finest red and yellow ochre. This substance is supe- 
rior to what is usually found on the surface, being free from 
gritty impurities and earthy admixtures. In its moist condition 
it is plastic, and when dry it receives a high polish simply by 
scraping and hand-burnishing. Reduced to dust, it makes an 
excellent pigment. What is more probable than that the Indian 
availed himself of supplies so easily obtained, and so suitable 
for his purposes? This may be regarded as merely inferential, 
but the evidence as to the alabaster quarries and flint works, is 
clear and conclusive. I offer it as the result of long and careful 
inquiry and personal observation, believing it to be a valuable 
contribution to American archeology. 


ALABASTER QUARRIES. 


In the year 1854 the original proprietor of Wyandot Cave 
called my attention to remarkable spoliations attributed by him 
to the saltpetre miners of 1812. The chief sin laid to their 
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charge was an alleged attempt to fell a splendid stalacto-stalag- 
mitic column known as the Pillar of the Constitution, and stand- 
ing at the end of the old cave, two miles from its entrance. I 
found, however, on subsequently exploring what is styled the 
new cave, opened in 1850, and which it is certain that the salt- 
petre miners never saw, injuries done to other columns similar 
to those done to the pillar in the old cave. This should of itself 
exonerate them from the charge of this vandalism. The thought 
occurred to me that the excavation into the column might be 
much older than had been imagined. But in order to under- 
stand the proofs by which this theory was verified, a description 
of the pillar is necessary. 

It is about 40 feet high, 75 feet in girth, with a spreading 
base 300 feet in circumference. The material of which it is 
composed is a white, striated, hard, translucent mineral, slowly 
deposited by the evaporation of water freighted with carbonate 
of lime. This has been known from ancient times as alabaster, 
but differs from a softer stone bearing the same name, and being 
sulphate of lime. The pillar is solid and homogeneous. Its 
immense weight has at some remote period caused the subjacent 
rocks to settle, thus opening cracks in the stalagmitic base many 
yards long, and varying in width from an inch to a foot. Some 
of these have healed over, but others remain open. 

Starting from these crevices, a segment, having an are of 30 
feet, was cut from the base, and a cavity made in the shaft itself 
about ten feet wide, seven feet high, and five feet deep. No 
one doubts that this was done artificially. The right edge of the 
incision runs underneath a stalagmitic wrapping eight feet wide, 
and ten inches thick at its highest part. Inspection shows that 
drippings like those now healing this wound, were at work 
before it was inflicted, and that the cut was primarily made 
through a mass like that by which it is now overlapped. The 
region above ground is still covered by forests; hence we know 
that there has been constancy of stalagmitie’ growth. Experi- 
ments as to the rate of increment in the vicinity of the pillar 
show that while stalactites grow an inch in 25 years, stalagmites 
grow only one-fourth as rapidly, 2. e., one inch in 100 years. 1 
have every reason to believe this estimate to be correct. It must 
then have required 1000 years for the wrapping to have grown 
to the present thickness of ten inches, and that length of time, 
therefore, has elapsed since this alabaster quarry was worked. 
Confirmatory of this calculation is the fact that some of the 
fragments thrown out from the pillar are cemented over cavities, 
where clusters of exquisite stalactites have had time to form. 

Further search, in 1878, revealed the implements with which 
the ancient quarrymen wrought, namely, numerous round or 
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oblong quartz bowlders, extremely hard, and of a size suitable 
to be grasped by the hand, or twisted in a withe and swung as a 
maul. Rothrock, who has been familiar with the cave from 
boyhood, and who now owns it by inheritance from his father, 
denies having at any time carried any such stones into it, or of 
any one else’s having done so to his knowledge. The customary 
tool for getting specimens is a hammer or hatchet. The clumsy 
stone pounders would be used only by those who had no better 
tools. 

The theory that these pounders were swept in here by some 
underground stream is untenable for several reasons. First, 
barometrical observation shows the place where they are found 
to be twenty feet higher than the entrance. In the next place, 
there are here no beds of sand, or gravel, or other indications of 
recent fluviatile action. The entire region, moreover, lies below 
the line of glacial drift. Prof. Collett, the State Geologist of 
Indiana, who has thoroughly explored the surface of Crawford 
county, informs me that the cave is at least 100 feet below any 
drift he has yet discovered. It is certain, therefore, that these 
small bowlders were brought by hand from a long distance. 
Their size varies from four inches to eight inches in length, and, 
although nothing has been done by art to modify their natural 
proportions, they seem to have been carefully selected as to their 
shape and fitness for use. Hard as the material is, their ends 
are battered and whitened by pounding. It is my conclusion, 
therefore, that they were used by Indians in breaking, from out 
this alabaster quarry, blocks of a size convenient and portable. 
Quite probably the place was resorted to by successive genera- 
tions for material to be made into amulets, ornaments, discs and 
images. According to J. Jones, M. D., such articles, made of 
alabaster, have been repeatedly exhumed in the Southern States, 
and I learn from Prof. 8. F. Baird that similar specimens of 
manufactured alabaster have been found in tumuli in Illinois. 
Hence, they should also be looked for in Indiana. But if not 
found abundantly, it should be noted that although this kind of 
alabaster is hard and durable when not exposed to the elements, 
it is fibrous in its structure and liable to decay on exposure to 
atmospheric vicissitudes, as was proved by fragments found in 
a crumbling condition just outside the cave. 

As has been already remarked, there are other alabaster quar- 
ries in the newer portions of Wyandot Cave. One of these is 
in the stalagmitic mass crowning Monument Mountain, an emi- 
nence 135 feet high, rising under a dome 205 feet high and 1000 
feet in circumference. The stalagmite is about twenty-five feet 
in diameter at its base, pyramidal in shape, and sustains three 
statuesque figures, the tallest of -which is eight feet high. I 
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observed in 1878, what it is singular no one had remarked: upon 
before, an incision in the base and side of this alabaster pyra- 
mid, precisely like that in the Pillar of the Constitution. 
Searching among the debris below, I found similar fragments of 
alabaster and quartz pounders. In the South Arm of the cave 
a different quarry was noted, in what is called the Pillared 
Palace. Here, instead of excavations into large masses, the 
smaller columns had been felled, some of which were broken 
into fragments, while a few still remain nearly entire. Quartz 
pounders again were found lying under the limestone ledges. 
It is added that in all cases the fractures described above, 
showed, instead of a sharp edge and bright surface, as true of 
those made by recent visitors, a discolored and corroded appear- 
ance befitting their antiquity. 


FLINT WORKS. 


The proprietor of Wyandot Cave is impressed by the notion 
that it was once a favorite resort for bears. He exhibits here 
and there “bear-slides,” which are really places worn smooth by 
Indians clambering over the rocks. In like manner, for about 
twenty-five years, he has pointed out some “bear-wallows,” not 
far from the Pillared Palace. These are circular depressions, 
twenty or more in number, each a yard wide and a foot deep. 
A thin crust of clay coats them over, and the general appearance 
agrees very well with the name they have borne so long. About 
two years ago, I had the satisfaction of proving them to be the 
relics of flint-works. Happening to remove the clay crust from 
beside a “bear-wallow,” I found a pile of ashes and cinders, and 
on the opposite side a quantity of flint chips. On examination, 
each wallow was seen to be thus surrounded by ashes and chips. 
Further search brought to light hundreds of blocks of flint, each 
having parallel faces, and about four inches long by one and one 
half in width, and one half an inch in thickness. Flint nodules 
abound here, lying in rows in the cave walls, and occasionally 
in bands or belts. Each has a coating of some grey mineral 
(that may be discolored flint), and between them is usually a soft, 
chalky substance, easily cut by a knife. A freshly fractured 
nodule shows a bright, black surface, in contrast with the dingy, 
faded blocks near the wallows. This change of color is due to 
the gradual removal of the traces of iron found with the silex. 
The oblong flint blocks may have been rejected cores; or, more 
probably, they were split into this form simply for convenience 
in transportation. The existence of such quantities of flint chips 
in proximity to them shows that arrow making had gone on there 
to a certain degree. Pounders, like those in the alabaster quar- 
ries, were also found along’ with the flint blocks, showing by 
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what means the nodules had been fractured. The only manu- 
factured article dug up in this spot was a little stone saucer, 
containing a soft, black substance. It has been suggested that 
this was a rude lamp. Search at the mouth of the cave un- 
earthed quantities of flint chips, and also numerous finished 
arrow-heads. 

The question has been raised, Why the Indians should delve 
for flint balls amid the dark passages of a cave, when quantities 
of such spheres are found along the beds of streams, and else- 
where in the open air? The reason is that the latter, having 
been exposed to the elements, are deteriorated in quality, and 
break with irregular cleavage. Hence, the Indians sought to 
obtain flints fresh from the stratum where they were originally 
deposited, and which, because of their moisture, readily part 
into quadrangular prisms under the hammer. 

Since making public the discovery of this flint mine in Wyan- 
dot Cave, I have learned of flint-pits excavated along Indian 
Creek and elsewhere, in Harrison County, Ind.; and Prof. Col- 
lett’s observations upon their peculiarities serve to confirm the 
conclusions to which I had already arrived independently, as to 
the probable date of these works, the implements used, and the 
disposition made of the materials obtained. 





ABORIGINAL USE OF COPPER IN WAR AND PEACE. 
BY PROF. J. D. BUTLER, LL.D. 


At the Boston meeting of the American Antiquarian Society, 
in April, 1879, a paper by Doctor Valentini on the manufacture 
and use of copper tools was presented, and the same was printed 
in the proceedings of the Society, No. 73, pp. 81-112. It isan 
admirable article, showing extensive and discriminating research 
in that long explored but still exhaustless mine of Mexican 
archeology,—Lord Kingsborough’s collections, as well as in the 
earliest Spanish chroniclers. 

It is just because Valentini is so painstaking and in general so 
accurate, that an error into which he has fallen is likely to mis- 
lead, and deserves to be exposed. 

Speaking of the Central Americans and of the northern red 
men, he says: (p. 81.) “Both were trained to the practice of 
war, and, strange to say, both had invariably abstained from 
shaping copper into any implement of war, the metal being ap- 
propriated solely to the uses of peace.” 

But the latter part of Valentini’s essay forgets its beginning,— 
for on the 101st page he says that the Yucatecans “fastened 
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their copper axes into the top of a wooden handle, one side 
serving as a weapon, the other for cutting wood.” Again, 
(page 103), he shows us a cut of the Nicaraguan alabarlla which 
he says, and justly, “has the shape of a genuine medizval 
battle-axe.” 

It is, however, in reference to the aborigines of the north that 
Dr. Valentini’s remark that “they invariably abstained from 
shaping copper into any implement of war,” strikes me with 
surprise. No copper war-weapon in aboriginal Wisconsin? 
More than three years ago in an address before the American 
Antiquarian Society, I described the ancient copper implements 
deposited at Madison in the Capitol of Wisconsin. Among them 
were more than a hundred spear-heads, most of them made for 
attachment to a shaft by a sort of bayonet socket, and sometimes 
also with a rivet,—the tangs in other cases round, or flat, fish- 
tailed, or notched like stone spear-points. I also reported in the 
Madison store more than a dozen axes or hatchets. Other 
“finds” of like nature have been since discovered in that quarter. 
In one county at least, Washington, the warlike copper articles 
brought to light are much more numerous than its townships, 
and these findings have been made, not in gravel, but on fields 
of hunting or battle, or most probably of both. 

I wish I could lead Dr. Valentini through our Wisconsin pre- 
historic arsenal,—where we have arranged weapons of stone and 
copper over against each other as the Popes arrayed pagan and 
christian tombstones on opposite sides of the Vatican galleria- 
lapidaria. He would be driven either to maintain that our 
primitive warriors never smote their enemies with spears of 
stone,—or to admit that as soon as they became acquainted with 
copper spears, they must have at once adopted them as ten times 
more effective. In this treasury of resurrected antiques,—he 
would also retract his ill-considered assertion (p. 81) that “the 
northern red man attained to his highest achievement in the pro- 
duction of the ax.” Nor would he arrogate to the Central 
American exclusive “knowledge of the uses of the chisel.” He 
has heard of the Central American chisels, but never saw one, 
and knows not where to find one. I can show him seven Wis- 
consin chisels at one swoop. After all, Dr. Valentini was less 
mistaken than an officer of the American Antiquarian Society, 
who, in his report for 1876 had said: (No. 67, p.57.) “Recent 
observations tend to show that American copper implements 
were not employed as tools or weapons.” 

Not even as tools! One reason for his opinion may have been 
that the coppers seen by him seemed too small to be serviceable. 
In fact, however, many of the Wisconsin finds are as heavy every 
whit as the chisels, gads, tomahawks, axes, and lances of to-day. 
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Many of them have also indubitably served as tools. In most 
cases, to be sure, they have been thus utilized by those who 
picked them up. But they never would have been, had they not 
been adapted to be used. Moreover, Whittlesey speaks of a 
chisel, which, “when first dug up had been battered at the upper 
end as though it had been used.” (p. 19.) 

That the early dwellers in the copper country manufactured 
implements by hundreds suited to service, yet never availed 
themselves of them, is about as credible as that they caught fish 
and killed buffalo but never tasted of either. 

In fine, the articles exhumed in certain places are the very 
varieties most desirable for service in those particular localities. 
Thus gads, or rock-rending wedges come to light near Lake 
Superior, just where they are required for rending the copper- 
bearing cliffs. Col. Whittlesey gives a drawing of such a copper 
wedge there met with. Its top is bruised, evidently by pound- 
ing, and he says: “The sharp fractures in stone axes there 
indicate that they were used to drive metallic wedges.” He also 
thought the logs that lie in the pre-historic mining caves must 
have been chopped with copper axes. Our tools were clearly 
used. 





The Briental Bepartment. 


EVOLUTION, 
BY M. 0. READ, HUDSON, OHIO. 


The most remarkable ancient cosmogony is that found in the 
first chapter of Genesis, ordinarily attributed to Moses, but 
probably of a much earlier origin than the date of the compila- 
tion of the Pentateuch. It is alike remarkable for the simple 
grandeur of the narrative, for the coincidences between its state- 
ments and modern scientific theories, and for the facility with 
which it has been so interpreted as to keep it in harmony with 
the changing theories of modern times. 

The changes in interpretations, made to adjust it to astronom- 
ical and geological theories, are well known to every Biblical 
scholar and need not here be repeated in detail. It will be 
sufficient to refer to one statement alone, and that is the one 
that describes the formation of dry land. This is represented 
as the result of God’s command “Let the waters under the 
heavens be gathered together in one place and let the dry land 
appear, and it was so.” It has long been conceded that this is 
entirely consistent with the paleological theory, that the sea is. 
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the mother of the continents, and that these have been slowly 
emerging through countless ages; that this process of continent 
making is still continued, and that it is all under the control of 
what we call natural law. 

But as it was once assumed that geological theories, now well 
established, were in hopeless conflict with this cosmogony, so it 
is now asserted that the latter can in no way be harmonized 
with modern theories of evolution. 

Without undertaking to show how much of truth there is in 
any of these theories of evolution, or how much of binding 
authority in science should be conceded to this narrative, it may 
be well briefly to enquire whether there is or is not any diffi- 
culty in adjusting its interpretation so as to leave it in harmony 
with the most extreme theories of evolution. 

The most obvious interpretation of the first two verses of the 
narrative is that they are merely introductory and intended 
simply to assert the fact of a Divine Creation; assuming, 
as all other cosmogonies assume, the existence of the earth and 
all the materials of which it is composed, the creation described 
being not the genesis of matter, or of geological strata, but the 
arrangement in an orderly cosmos of the present “seon”—the fit- 
ting up of the earth for and providing it with its present inhab- 
itants. Here it is in full accord with science which does not 
enquire into the origin of matter, but assumes its existence, and 
the existence of the forces manifested through it, and only seeks 
to explain how, through the operation of these forces, the present 
order of things has been produced. Science teaches also in com- 
mon with the author of this narrative that there has been a begin- 
ning of this xeon or cosmos in the study of which it is occupied. 
For if, as Spencer teaches, all things are tending towards a stable 
equilibrium, or, as astronomical and geological theories teach, 
the earth and planets are cooling down from a state of intense 
heat, or are moving on towards their ultimate homes in the 
sun, there must have been a finite beginning of these tendencies, 
else the goal would be already reached. 

The beginning of the manifestation of that formative power, 
which has produced the present cosmos, is described by Moses 
as the breath or spirit of God brooding or incubating upon the 
face of the waters. The figure is that of a bird sitting upon 
its nest, and thus slowly effecting those changes which result in 
the appearance of new beings. The expression which follows, 
“ And God said ‘let there be light, and there was light,” must 
be read as indicating the result of this influence already des- 
cribed in metaphor, if significance is to be given to all parts of 
the narrative. It must be considered also in the light of that 
Hebrew characteristic, which, overlooking secondary causes, 
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attributes every fact in nature to its primeval first cause. As, 
“He toucheth the hills (with lightning), and they smoke.” 
“He scattereth the hoar frost like ashes.” “He bringeth the 
rain out of his treasures,” etc. 

When the writer comes to this introduction of life, he rep- 
resents all living things as produced by the water or by the 
earth, as verse 11, “ And God said ‘let the earth bring forth 
grass,’” etc., “and the earth brought forth grass and herb yield- 
ing seed. after its kind, and the tree yielding fruit,” etc.; verse 
26, “ And God said ‘let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creatures that have life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth.” “And God created great whales and every living 
creature which moveth, which the waters bringeth forth abun- 
danitly;” again verse 24, and “God said ‘let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after its kind, cattle and creeping 
things, and wild beast after its kind, and it was so.” These 
statements do not merely imply but directly assert that all these 
organisms are born of, or are brought forth by the earth, or the 
water. The repetition of the statement in another form after 
each of these passages, “and God made,” etc., these different 
organisms may well be intended to affirm that this work, this 
bringing forth of living organisms by the earth and by the 
water, this abiogenesis, is God’s work, is the result of that influ- 
ence over all material things represented in the beginning of 
the narrative under the figure of a brooding bird. 

The order of the appearance of these organisms, so far as it is dis- 
closed, is in full harmony with the order which evolution teaches. 

One part of the Mosaic classification is peculiarly significant, 
that is the grouping of birds with the animals produced from 
the water, which includes apparently all reptiles. Now ornitho- 
logical embryology shows that all birds were originally aquatic 
and web-footed. They are shown by biologists to be closely. 
allied to reptiles, being grouped in the same class by Huxley, 
but until the theory of evolution was advanced in modern times 
no naturalist assigned them their true place as accurately as is 
done in this first chapter of Genesis. Whatever havoc destruc- 
tive criticism may make with the Mosaic record, this remarkable 
fact will remain, that its author has assigned to the birds their 
true place in the orderly arrangement of the animal kingdom 
as determined by the facts upon which the theory of evolution 
is based, while it is a position which apart from the study of 
these facts would be regarded as absurd. Birds fitted to run 
and walk upon the earth, to swim upon the waters and fly in 
the air, seem to the casual observer to be the most highly organ- 
ised of all animals. But their true place as demonstrated by 
modern research is next to the reptiles to whom they are closely 
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allied in structure, and with which they are directly connected 
by extinct reptilian forms. 

The attempt to find in the six days of creation six definite 
geological epochs has not been satisfactory, either to the Bibli- 
cal student or the geologist, probably because the writer did not 
intend to describe the formation of geological strata or extinct 
forms of life. In a few lines the original genesis of living 
organisms is described, and this is described as an abiogenesis, 
or bringing forth of them by the water and the earth, and this 
is the theory of the most extreme evolutionist. 

The theist, who is also an evolutionist, believes that the 
primal force of which all organisms are the product, is the 
divine will, operating continuously through.what we call nat- 
ural law. He believes that the spirit of God broods over the 
water and is present in, or is represented by, all the forces of 
nature, and that he who could understand fully the simplest 
organisms, would know more of that great first cause that it is 
permitted to man, with his limited faculties, to know. 


** Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies,— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


This is the spirit with which a theistical evolutionist studies 
nature, a spirit with which the author of the first chapter of 
Genesis is in full accord. 


A BEAUTIFUL EPIGRAM OF THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS, 


Prof. Dr. Hagen has discovered in a Bernese manuscript of 
the tenth century a hitherto unknown epigram of Augustus 
Cesar. The greater part of it is written in ancient steriographic 
characters or Tironian notes, and runs as follows: 


“ OCTAVIANI AUGUSTI. 


**Convives! tetricas hodie secludite curas 
Ne maculent niveum nubila corda diem! 
Omnia sollicite pellantur murmura mentis, 
Ut vocet indomitum pectus amicitize 
Non semper gaudere licet; fugit hora, jocemur! 
Difficile est Fatis subripuisse diem.” 








THE GAN-EDEN OF GENESIS. 


THE GAN-EDEN OF GENESIS. 
BY 0. D. MILLER, NASHUA, N. H. 


The substantial. agreement of the primitive traditions respect- 
ing the first abode of man on earth, as they had been inherited 
by the oldest civilizations known to history, is now a fact fully 
acquired to pre-historical science. Not only this, but the data 
which, until the present century, were almost wholly wanting, to 
give to the question of the actual geography of Eden anything 
but a speculative, conjectural, not to say fanciful character, 
have been now supplied, thanks to the results of modern criti- 
cism, sufficiently, at least, to afford the necessary basis and con- 
ditions for a scientific treatment of the problem. The result 
has been that, guided by the established facts, and by the essen- 
tial conditions of the problem dictated by these facts, a well- 
defined theory has been elaborated; a theory which is held to- 
day by many of the best critics of Europe, if not also of 
America. According to this hypothesis, the actual cradle of 
the human race, as well before, as after the deluge, was the 
great plateau of Pamir, in central Asia, known as the most 
elevated tract of country on the globe. It was there, in fact, 
that the earliest traditions of nearly all the Asiatic nations cen- 
tered, as having been the common home from which the various 
races of men originally departed for the distant countries sub- 
sequently inhabited by them. It was there, on that mountain- 
plain which overlooks all Asia, and which, apparently, was the 
first to rise above the waters both of the primordial chaos and 
of the devastating deluge, that was planted the first civilization 
known to history, and from which the earliest known men had 
inherited their fundamental ideas and doctrines. It was there, 
finally, that religion and knowledge, and the primitive notions 
of the origin of things, had their birth, being transmitted from 
thence to the most distant climes, and to after ages. 

In any scientific treatment of the problem which relates to 
the geography of Gan-Eden, and which is to occupy us in the 
present article, it is necessary to take into account certain fun- 
damental conditions of its solution, which are dictated by the 
facts now known. These conditions are: 

First. To find a terrestrial region whose natural character- 
istics and geographical features correspond to the uniform tra- 
dition respecting the primitive home of man, as well as the 
Biblical descriptions of it. The chief physical characteristics 
of the terrestrial paradise, according to Scripture and uniform 
tradition, were the following: (qa) It was conceived as an ele- 
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vated, mountainous region, or, better, as a mountain plateau. 
The prophet Ezekiel (xxvm, 13-16), refers to Eden as the “gar- 
den of God,” and as “the holy mountain of God.” Isaiah, also 
(xrv, v. 13,14), alludes to the Har-Moed, or “Mount of the con- 
gregation in the sides of the north,” or in the extreme north. 
That the Har-Moed was one with the Mount of Paradise, is 
admitted by many critics, as will be shown hereafter.! 

(6) The water system of Gan-Eden was quite extraordinary: 
four great rivers took their rise within the limits of this tra- 
ditional country, all proceeding from the same source, or, at 
least, from the same immediate vicinity, and taking their course 
toward different quarters of the globe. Not only the Scriptures, 
but the various inherited traditions, render this physical charac- 
teristic of Paradise very prominent. (c) It results from the 
features just noticed that the location of Gan-Eden was around 
the sources of that water-system with which it was connected. 
This follows, not so much from the individual terms employed 
in the Mosaic description, as from the general tenor of it. The 
four rivers could not possibly take their rise from the one 
source within Gan-Eden, if it were not situated around their 
sources, and these were naturally to be sought in a mountainous 
region (as before mentioned). It was not located at the 
mouths of these rivers, nor did it border upon them at a dis- 
tance from their sources, and so Dr. Faber very properly insisted 
upon the point that it is necessary to look for Gan-Eden in a 
mountainous region, and around the sources of the river-system 
associated with it.? 

Second. Another condition of the problem is, that uniform 
tradition identified the Mount of Paradise with the Diluvian 
Mountain, or that upon which the ark rested after the deluge. 
M. Lenormant, M. Abry, Dr. Faber, and others, take especial 
note of the fact here stated, and Dr. Faber labors to prove the 
reality of this identity.® 

Third. To find that locality from which it is reasonable to 
suppose, according to known facts, that the various races orig- 
inally departed to occupy the countries where we find them set- 
tled at the opening of the historical period. This condition 
depends, of course, upon the one last stated, or, upon the iden- 
tity of the Diluvian with the Paradisaical mountain. 

Fourth. To find the country to which it is possible to retrace 
the steps of the different races, by the aid of their traditions, 
and the assistance of linguistic science, along the routes orig- 





NoTr.—Respecting Paradise conceived as a sacred mountain, see Dillmann, in 
Schenkel’e Bibel- Lexicon, B. ii, 8. 49. Cf. or — 1st Beylage, B. ii, SS. 316-326, 
and Faber, Origin of Pagan — i, pp. 12, 1*, 

2. Pagan Idolatry, i, p. 298. 
8. Lenormant, ents de Berose, pp. 303-304. Abridg. DuBerceau de l’espece 
humaine, pp, 4. 5, i87. Faber, Pagan Idol., i, pp. 13, 20, 137, 331, etc., etc. 
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inally followed by them, in their migrations from the common 
center of populations. This condition, also, presupposes the 
identity of the two sacred mountains, as being the first abode of 
man both before and after the deluge. 

Fifth. There was a distinct astronomical element in the 
traditions relating to the birth-place of humanity, to be noticed 
more at length hereafter. In other terms, there was a celestial 
paradise, the seat of the heavenly powers, directly associated with 
the terrestrial paradise, the abode of primeval humanity. The 
scriptures distinctly recognize the existence of a celestial para- 
dise. Thus, on the phrase, “The tree of life, which is in the 
paradise of my God” (Rev. m: 7), Prof. Moses Stuart (Com’ts 
an loc.), remarks: “The tree of life is here spoken of, beyond 
all doubt, in reference to a celestial paradise; comp. Rev. xx: 
2, where it is spoken of as belonging to the yy xarvn (renewed 
earth), as an appendage of “the abode of the blessed.” Such, 
precisely, were the notions connected with the great Asiatic 
Olympus, the conceived Mount of Paradise, of which hereafter. 
The condition is, then, to find the locality with which tradition 
connected this astronomical element; a celestial with a terres- 
trial paradise. 

It is a fact, as we shall see, that the location of Gan-Eden upon 
the great plateau of Pamir, according to the theory now held 
by many of the most reputed European critics, actually realizes 
every one of the conditions here laid down; and it was in fol- 
lowing these guides to the truth that this result was first attained. 

As previously intimated, until the opening of the present 
century, the investigations of scholars relative to man’s primi- 
tive home had been productive of no result, except to render it 
hazardous for the reputation of any critic, even to attempt to 
locate the Mosaic geography of Eden. The first series of inves- 
tigations in modern times, that gave some promise of success in 
this direction, was conducted by Col. Wilford, and published in 
the “Asiatic Researches,” dating from about the year 1818. 
Owing to the unreliable character of some of his authorities, 
this author was misled upon many points; yet he fully estab- 
lished certain leading facts, which served to indicate, at. least, 
the direction in which the investigations ought to proceed. He 
was followed by such eminent critics as Ewald, Lassen, D’Eck- 
stein, Burnouf, Obry, Renan, Lenormant, and others, who may 
be said to have settled forever the main points of the problem, 
as follows: 

First. That there exists a remarkable argument respecting 
the primeval abode of man, between the earliest and most 





4. Notse.—For Col. Wilford’s first paper, see “On Mount Caucasus.” Asiatic Re- 
arches, Vol. VI, pp. 455-536. Other papers were published in succeeding volumes. 
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authentic traditions, as preserved by the two great branches of 
the Aryan race, that is to say, the Aryans of India and of Persia. 

Second. That a like substantial agreement may be traced 
between the Aryan traditions generally, and those of the Semitic 
races, particularly the Hebrew account in Genesis. 

Third. That the common point of departure, for all the 
peoples inheriting these traditions, was outside the countries 
inhabited by them at the opening of the historical epoch. 

Fourth. All the traditions conduct to the region of the 
Hindu-Caucasus, or the high table-lands of Central Asia, as that 
from which the races of men originally departed, both before 
and after the deluge.® 

It will be impossible, of course, in one short article, to go 
over the whole ground of these researches from the original 
sources, or even to present at length the results of previous 
investigations. We ean refer the reader to those treatises in 
which all the essential facts are established, and the general 
theory elaborated.6 The investigations of the distinguished 
authors cited below, all tend to the same conclusion, which is 
admirably stated by M. Renan, as follows: 

“Thus, everything invites us to place the Eden of the Semites 

in the mountains of Belurtag,-at the point where this chain 
unites with the Himalayas, towards the plateau of Pamir.. 
We are conducted to the same point, according to E. Burnouf, 
by the most ancient and authentic texts of the Zend-Avesta. 
The Hindu traditions, also, contained iu the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, converge to the same region. There, is the true 
Meru (of the Hindus), the true Albordj (of the Persians), the 
true river Arvanda, from whence all rivers take their’ source, 
according to the Persian tradition. There, is, according to the 
opinions of almost all the populations of Asia, the central point 
of the world, the umbilic, the gate of the universe. There, is 
the Uttara-Kura, “the country of happiness,” of which Mages- 
thenes writes. There, is, finally, the point of common attach- 
ment of the primitive geography, both of the Semitic and the 
Indo-European races. This coincidence is one of the most 
striking results to which modern criticism has conducted; and 
it is remarkable that it has been reached from two opposite 
directions at one and the same time, namely, through Aryan’ 
studies on one hand, and Semitic studies on the other.”? 


5. For the investigations establishin; these facts, the reader is referred to the various 


treatises to be hereafter cited. 

6. Such treatises are principally the following: Obry, Du Berceau de l’espree 
humaine, pp. 1-210. Renan, Histoire generale des langues Semetiques, pp. 475-484, and 
L’Origine du Language, pp. 219-233. Lenorman!, Fragments Cosmo zoniques de Berose, 
pp. 300-333. J. Grill, Ersviter der Menschheit, etc., pp. 197-242. M. Senart, Journal Asi- 
atique, April-May, 1874, pp. 282-302. G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne de L’Orient, p. 132. 

7. Histoire Generale, etc., pp. 480, 481. 
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Referring to the same locality, and to the plateau of Pamir, 
M. Maspero remarks: 

“There, in effect, and there alone, we find a country which 
satisfies all descriptions, geographically speaking, preserved in 
the sacred books of Asia. From the plateau of Pamir, or, better, 
the mountain mass, of which this region is the central plain, 
four great rivers take their rise, the Indus, the Helmend, the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, which flow in directions the most 
diverse, well answering, in this respect, to the four sacred rivers 
of tradition.”® 

We have not the space here for extracts from the other 
authors cited, nor is this at all necessary, since they all agree 
upon the leading and most essential points. The Meru of the 
Hindus, the Albordj of the Persians, was, then, according to 
this theory, the first abode of man, both before and after the 
deluge. Since the Mount of Paradise, and the Diluvian or 
Arkite Mountain have been identified, critics generally agree 
that the Har-Moed of Isaiah, or “mount of the congregation,” 
was one with Meru or Albordj; so that the Aryan and Semitic 
traditions were in perfect accord upon this point. This was, 
in fact, the great Asiatic Olympus, of which the Greek Olympus 
was doubtless but a traditionary reproduction. But we notice 
here some striking coincidences in the conceptions of these 
sacred mountains. 

First. One of the chief characteristics of the Har-Moed 
was its location “in the extreme north,” for such is the proper 
sense of the Hebrew phrase which the translators render “in the 
sides of the north.” This accords perfectly with the Hindu 
conception of Meru, which was placed also in the extreme north, 
insomuch that its summit was thought to penetrate the heavens 
exactly in the region of the north celestial pole, termed Su- 
Meru by the Hindus. 

_ Second. Not only for the Hindus, but for nearly all the 
populations of Asia, the seat of the heavenly hierarchy, the 
celestial paradise of the Gods, was precisely this region, center- 
ing in the pole-star, and penetrated by the summit of the sacred 
mount. The Hebrew conception of the Har-Moed was quite 
similar. The language which Isaiah puts into the mouth of the 
ungodly king of Babylon, is sufficient proof: “For thou hast 
said in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will ‘exalt my 
throne above the stars of God; I will sit also upon the mount 
of the congregation, in the sides of the north; I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the Most High.” 

. Histoire Ancienne, etc., p. 132. 

On the identity of the Har-Moed with Meru or Albordj, see Gesenius’ Jesaia, B. ii, 


8 

9 
8. 236; and Hebrew Lexicon, by Robinson, Art. Lopy, 2, A. Wiford, Asiatic Researches, 
vi, pp. 488, 489. Lenormant, Fragments de Berose, p. 318, and other eminent critics. 
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Ch. x1v: 13,14. Here, #7 and Hloha, two names of Divinity 
common to nearly all the Semitic races, are placed in immediate 
connection with the Har-Moed, one with the Meru of the 
Hindus, just as for the Hindus the seat of the heavenly powers 
was the summit of this sacred mountain. 

Third. The prophetic allusion to the “stars of God” is im- 
portant to be cons‘dered. The name for “God,” here, is the 
Hebrew £1, which is a personal name, just as much as Yahveh, 
or Jehovah. The proper rendering, then, is “the stars of El,” 
referring to a particular group of stars, instead of “the stars of 
God,” understood of the whole starry heavens. To what par- 
ticular group, then, did the expression, “the stars of El,” refer ? 
In nearly all the traditions relating to the great Asiatic Olympus, 
the Meru of the Hindus (one with the Har-Moed of Isaiah), the 
seven stars of the Great Bear, the Septem triones of the Romans, 
were directly associated with it. Indeed, as held by M. Obry, 
and adopted by M. Lenormant, the primitive name of Meru was 
Arya-ratha, “the chariot of the Aryas,” in allusion to the seven 
stars of the chariot, or of the Great Dipper, which seemed to 
roll around the summit of this sacred mountain. Now, since 
“the stars of El” are by the prophet especially associated with 
the Har-Moed, and since, according to the general opinion of 
critics, the Har-Moed was one with the Arya-ratha, or Meru 
of the Hindus, there seems to be little doubt that “the stars of 
El” were identical with this group of seven stars, uniformly 
associated in tradition with the Asiatic Olympus. Thus, not 
only the celestial paradise, conceived to be united to the terres- 
trial by means of the sacred mount, but this particular group of 
stars, constituted the astronomical element already referred to, 
in the various traditions relating to the Mount of Paradise, 
identified with the Diluvian Mountain. As will be seen, the 
facts included under the three foregoing heads, afford ample 
confirmation of the received opinion, which identifies the Har- 
Moed with Meru or Albordj; and the agreement of the Aryan 
with the Semitic traditions respecting this sacred mount, is very 
striking. 

For the support of the theory,whose chief points have been now 
presented, we have to depend mainly, for want of space, upon 
the investigations of the eminent critics whose treatises have been 
already cited. But there are several facts, connected with the 
traditions of individual nations, which demand here an especial 
notice, particularly as some of them have not been before brought 
forward in treating upon the subject of this article. 

First. The Aryans of India and of Persia. That the Hindus 
and Persians regarded Meru or Albordj, as the first abode of 
man both before and after the deluge; and that their inherited 
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traditions fixed the location of this sacred mountain, in the high 
regions of the North, or upon the plateau of Pamir, are points so 
well understood and so fully settled, as to render it unnecessary 
for us to attempt any further illustration of them. As before 
intimated, the Hindus and Persians located the Celestial Para- 
dise upon the summit of this mountain, identifying it with the 
celestial region centering in the Pole Star. Thus the Celestial 
and Terrestrial Paradises were conceived to be united by the 
sacred mount itself, which joined the heaven and earth together 
like a vast column or pyramid’ in stages. These various notions, 
common to the populations of Central Asia, will be found to 
have prevailed extensively in Western Asia, on one hand, and in 
the remote East on the other. 

Second. The Chaldso-Assyrians, or Babylonians. In one of 
the inscriptions of Sargon, King of Assyria, occurs this impor- 
tant passage: “J7i Ha Sin Shamas Nabu, Bin Adar va hirati- 
sunu rabati sa ina kirib bit-harris rab mot Satra mat aralli 
kinis aldu; The gods Hea, Sin, Shamas, Nabu, Bins, Adar, 
and Hien, great spouses, who are born forever in the interior of 
the great Bit-Kharris of the East country, and in the country of 
the Aralli.”1° Rendering this passage very nearly as above, 
Mr. Lenormant offers some interesting comments upon it, which 
we reproduce: 

“This is, as we see, a luminous and celestial region, like the 
East, which serves as the abode of the great divinities, and of 
which the temples Aralli are the image. Such a description 
corresponds perfectly to the Qaggadu or Bit-Sadu; that is to 
say, to the culminating space of the superior hemisphere of 
heaven (north Celestial Pole). As to the Bit-Kharris, the house 
well built, which the passage cited represents as the palace of 
the gods, it is situated at the same time in the Kurra (Assyr. 
Satra) and in the Aralli; that is to say, in the East, and in the 
direction of the point which serves as the pivot of rotation of 
the superior heavens; we believe, then, that it is necessary to 
locate upon the summit of the Paradisiacal mountain of the 
Northeast, which unites the heaven and earth like a column, 
the Har-Moed of Isaiah (xiv. 4-20), of which we have studied 
already the conception.”!! 

Abundant facts might be presented, if we had the space, 
proving the strict accuracy of M. Lenormant’s interpretation of 
this passage from the text of Sargon; although various and con- 
tradictory opinions respecting it have been put forth by other 
Assyriologists. In the first place, we know that for nearly all 
the Asiatic nations, the celestial paradise, the conceived abode 





10. Botta 153, 12, 1. 156. Cf. Norris’ Leaaye. Dictionary, p. 52. 
11. Fragments de Berose, pp. 292, 293. 
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of the great divinities, was located precisely in the extreme 
northern heavens, in the region centering in the pole-star, and 
penetrated by the summit of the sacred mount, the Meru of the 
Hindus, Alborj of the Persians, the Har-Moed of Isaiah. Thus 
M. Lenormant very correctly identifies the Bzt-Kharris and the 
Aralli, the abode of the great divinities, with this culminating 
space of the superior heaven, centering in the pole-star. Hence, 
also, the Accadian expression Mat Kurra, the Assyrian Mat 
Satra, must be understood here of the East, the same as /m- 
Kurra, the ordinary phrase denoting the East, considered as a 
cardinal point. In the passage from Sargon’s inscription, the 
Assyrian Bit-Kharris, Mat Satra is the Accadian, Z-Kharsak 
Mat-Kurra: As is well known to the Assyriologist, the mean- 
ing of Kharsak is “ Mountain,” while 4, Assyrian £7, signi- 
fies “temple.” Finally, Mat-Kurra, means “the east country,” 
or, “the country of the east.” We have here, even to the most 
minute details, an exact reproduction of the Aryan conception — 
of Mt. Meru, or Albordj, with its accessories. Here is the abode 
of the Heavenly Hierarchy, located on the summit of the Ahar- 
sak, or sacred mount, which penetrates the heavens exactly in 
the region of the pole-star. As regards the Ara/diz, its reference 
to the abode of the dead, particularly of the sainted dead, is an 
undoubted fact, and it is well known that the Hindus located 
the abode of the blessed upon the shining slopes of Meru. 

We prove here the perfect agreement of the traditions of the 
Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians with those of the Aryans of 
India and Persia, and we have identified already with the Meru 
of the Hindus, the Har-Moed of Isaiah, and its accessory ideas. 

The fact that the primitive traditions of the Assyro-Babylon- 
ians centered in the far east, or northeast, especially in this sacred 
mount of the east, as having been the home of a civilization prior 
to that of Babylon, is abundantly manifest from a careful study 
of the cuneiform inscriptions; but for want of space we must 
confine our proofs of this fact to the data already submitted. 
As will be seen, all this harmonizes with the Mosaic record, 
which traces the migration of the founders of Babylon from the 
diluvian mount in the east to the plains of Shinar. 

Third. The Chinese. Heretofore, the investigations of 
scholars, relative to the primitive home of man, have been con- 
fined mostly to the traditions of the Indo-European and Semitic 
races, and very few facts have been discovered as yet, apper- 
taining to this subject, in the traditions of Turanian races, if we 
except those of Babylon, the supposed authors of the cuneiform 
writing and early literature. But Dr. Gustave Schlegel, in his 
recent voluminous treatise on “Chinese Uranography,” reports a 
curious legend of the Tortoise, the ordinary Chinese symbol of 
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the Kosmos, which points unmistakably to the sacred mount of 
the Aryans of India and Persia. This legend proceeds thus: 

“To the west of the mountain Qwes Kzao is the lake of stars, 
which is a thousand Chinese 2¢ in length. In this lake is a 
divine tortoise, which has eight feet and six eyes. Upon its 
back it carries the images of the northern measure (or bushel, 
the seven stars of the Great Dipper), of the sun, moon, and the 
eight celestial regions. On its under shell it has the images of 
the five summits, and of the four canals.” “That is to say,” 
adds Dr. Schlegel, “upon the back of this animal is traced the 
celestial map, and on its belly the terrestrial.”12 

But these maps represent not the entire heaven and earth, but 
those particular celestial and terrestrial regions associated with 
the traditionary Mount of Paradise. This tortoise, in fact, is 
an image of the Cosmos, consisting of heaven and earth; but 
it is that particular, limited Cosmos, as known to the first men. 
The original reference of this legend to Mt. Meru and its 
accessories cannot be doubted. rst. The northern measure, 
or bushel, is fully identified by the author with the group of 
seven stars in the Great Bear, whose uniform connection with 
the Sacred Mount, in tradition, has been already shown. Second. 
We have “the eight celestial regions.” For the reason that the 
summit of the sacred mount penetrated the heavens, in the 
region of the pole-star, the point of intersection of the 
colures, the Aryan traditions uniformly associated the eight 
celestial regions, the four primary and the four intermediate, 
with the summit of this mountain. Here was, in fact, the point 
of generation for all these regions. Zhird. On the under shell 
of the cosmical tortoise was the image of the “five summits.” 
In Hindu tradition, Mt. Meru was surrounded, in the direction 
of the cardinal regions, with four other, abutting or supporting 
mountains, held in veneration almost equal to that of Meru 
itself. These four mountains, with Meru itself, constitute the 
“five summits” of the Chinese legend. Fourth. Finally, we 
have the “four canals,” which relate obviously to the four sacred 
rivers of Paradise. This is confirmed by the statement of M. 
Obry, in allusion to a celestial sphere, “half Indian, half Chi- 
nese, which presents the four paradisiacal rivers of the Chinese 

under the common name of See-7'u, ‘ the four canals,’ a 

title by which the learned of China designate their four eid 
rivers.”!8 These four characteristic features of the legend of 
the tortoise leaves no room for doubt; the Chinese had inherited 
the same traditions respecting the sacred mount, the conceived first 
abode of man, as those preserved by the Aryans of India and 
Persia. 


12. Uranographic Chinoise, etc., p. 61. 
13. Du Berceau, etc., p. 181. 
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Fourth. The Haranite Sabeans. The fact that the Aramiac 
populations of northern Mesopotamia, especially the Sabseans 
of Haran, one of the oldest cities of the world, had preserved 
traditions quite in accord with those already passed in review, is 
familiar to orientalists. The recollections of the primitive ages 
of man, constituting some of the most important elements of 
the Haranite cultus, were embodied in the so-called “Mysteries 
of Shemal,” Hebrew Semo/; an exhaustive investigation relative 
to which was published many years ago, by Prof. D. Chwolsohn, 
of St. Petersburg.14 This ancient Semitic word shemal, or 
semol, appears in the cuneiform texts under the form of su-mi- 
lu, and signifies “the left,” “the left hand,” thence put also for 
the north, the north pole, corresponding thus to the Su-Meru of 
the Hindus. It is well known that the Haranites associated the 
seven stars of the chariot or dipper with the cultus of shemal, 
the pole-star, which was thus the eighth in relation to the group 
of seven. The facts prove, indeed, that the Haranites had pre- 
served the traditions relating to the sacred mount of the north- 
east, and that the worship of Shemal had its origin from that 
locality. 

Fifth. The Greeks and Romans. M. Lenormant calls atten- 
tion to the Greek phrase meropes anthropot (uépomeo avOparo1) 
employed by Homer, and he translates it, “The men issued from 
Meru.” M. Renan had previously suggested the same rendering, 
and so M. H. Estienne, in his “Thesaurus,” published by Didot. 
If this be correct, it proves that the Greeks had inherited the 
traditions relating to Meru. It is well known that the Romans 
placed the seat of the gods in the extreme north, and Hr. Nissen 
affords us some proof of it, in his remarks upon the Pantheon: 

“ The axis of the temple was fixed at only 5° westward from 
the pole. The seven gods of the Pantheon were the Septem 
Triones, to be compared to the seven oxen (seven stars of the 
Great Bear), which never disappear from the sky in their revo- 
lution round the pole. The position of the seven stars was one 
of the grounds for the location of the temple, and the reference 
to the seat of Jupiter in the eighth region (or Su-Meru) an- 
other.”15 

Here, too, we discover distinct traces of those primitive no- 
tions associated with the great Asiatic Olympus. That the an- 
cient Asgard of the Norse Mythology was a conception derived 
originally from Meru admits of but little doubt, and it is now 
conceded by a large number of the best critics. We take no 
notice here of the Hamites of the Nile valley, for the reason that 





14. See Die Ssabier and der Ssabismus, B, ii., ss. 319-364. 
15. Das Templum. etc., p. 225, 
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to develop the facts relative to their earliest traditions would 
require more space than we can afford in the present article. 

We close here our brief review of the traditions inherited by 
the nations of the ancient world relative to the original center of 
populations and the primitive abode of man. We see that every- 
where, almost, these traditions point to the great Asiatic Olym- 
pus, the Meru of the Hindus, as the region from whence all 
the races departed after the deluge; and since the Arkite and 
Paridisiacal mountains were identified, such must have been the 
original point of departure before the deluge. 

We have now placed before the reader some of the leading facts 
constituting the basis of the theory, which locates the Gan-Eden of 
Genesis on the high table lands of Central Asia; more definitely 
upon the plateau of Pamir, the most elevated tract of country upon 
the globe, and which is properly termed by the natives of this 
region “the dome of the world.” Geologically speaking, here, 
would naturally be the place, before all others, for the first ap- 
pearance of man on earth, since it was obviously the first to rise 
above the waters of the deluge and the primordial chaos. We 
have not the space here to answer in detail the objections to this 
theory, and must refer the reader for such answers to the treatises 
already cited on this subject. Nor can we compress. within our 
limits any detailed notices of the conflicting theories which have 
been from time to time put forth. Still, a few remarks bearing 
upon these points should find place here. 

Perhaps the most current theory opposed to the one here pre- 
sented, is the one which locates the Gan-Eden on the Middle or 
the Lower Euphrates. Some eminent Assyriologists have be- 
lieved to find in the inscriptions very clear and positive proofs 
of this hypothesis, and the enumeration by Moses of the Hid- 
dekel (Tigris) and Enphrates, among the rivers of Gan-Eden, 
has seemed powerfully to favor this view. But we must call to 
mind the universal habit of migratory races of transferring the 
names of rivers, mountains, etc., in the mother country to like 
objects in the new countries colonized by them; a habit of which 
New England furnishes abundant examples. Moreover, it would 
seem from a fact stated by Rev. A. H. Sayce, that the Euphrates 
of our geographies, on whose banks Babylon was situated, could 
not have been the Euphrates to which Moses refers. The fact 
stated by Prof. Sayce is as follows: Two of the rivers of the 
Garden of Eden are expressly stated to be the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, under its old Accadian name Hiddekhel, and I have 
found Gikhkhan, the exact representative of Gihon, given as a 
synonym of the Euphrates (2 R. 35, 1, 6).” 1° A pond o exam- 


16. Trs. So. Bib. Arch., i., p. 300. 
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ination of the texts cited seems to confirm Prof. Sayce’s state- 
ment. But Gikhkhan-Gihon is another river than the Euphrates, 
as named by Moses. If the original name of the Euphrates of 
Babylon was Gihon-Gikhkhan, then this was not the Euphrates 
intended by Moses. But the great objection to the theory which 
locates the Gan-Eden on the Middle or Lower Euphrates is to 
be found in the essential conditions of the problem, as stated at 
the opening of the present article, namely, that the Eden of 
Scripture and of uniform tradition was a mountainous region, 
and was located around the sources of the river system, rather 
than at the mouth of any river. Finally, according to known 
facts, it is wholly improbable that the Aryans of India and 
Persia, the Turanians of China, etc., etc., ever departed from the 
valley of the Euphrates towards the countries subsequently in- 
habited by them. The tradition of these races, and all the 
known facts prove the contrary. Even the founders of Babylon, 
when they left the Arkite Mountains “journeyed from the east” 
to the land of Shinar. There is not a single condition of the 
problem, in fact, as previously laid down, that the theory in 
question realizes. 

The theory which locates the Mount of Paradise and the Dilu- 
vian Mount upon the plateau of Pamir, identifying them with 
each other, not only accords with the earliest and uniform tra- 
ditions of the ancient nations, both as to their own primitive 
home and that of the human race itself, but it fully accords with 
the Mosaic text of Genesis, according to its most obvious intent. 
The attempt to construe the expression “from the East” in har- 
mony with the situation of Ararat in Armenia, nearly due north 
from Babylon, is only one of those strained interpretations to 
which many current theories subject the exegete. From the 
high table lands of Central Asia, as their original point of de- 
parture, it is easy to trace the various dispersions of the races 
over the globe, and this in harmony with their own traditions 
respecting their primitive abode; and this is the theory, prob- 
ably, which the ethnological, linguistic, and other sciences will 
ultimately enforce upon the biblical exegete. 

Dr. Faber very properly located Gan-Eden around the sources 
of the sacred rivers, and in a mountainous region, but he identi- 
fied the mount of the deluge with that of Paradise, and both 
with Ararat, in Armenia. Here was his manifest error. As 
held by M. Obry and M. Lenormant, the name Ararat was a 
corruption of Arya-rathu, originally applied to Meru or Albordj, 
the true Asiatic Olympus, and central, converging point of the 
primitive traditions of all the Asiatic nations. The corruption 
of the Aryan name Arya-ratha into its Semitic form Ararat, 
and its later transfer and application to a mountain in Armenia, 
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is a supposition quite probable, in view of all the known facts. 
It would seem, indeed, that the original name of Ararat was Mt. 
Masis, that of Ararat being a later application. 

One point demands a brief notice before concluding the pres- 
ent investigation. Allusion has been made to the Kharsak 
Mat Kursa of the cuneiform texts. We notice that some emi- 
nent Assyriologists, of the English school, are inclined to locate 
the Kharsak among the mountains or highlands of Elam, directly 
east in relation to Babylon. We find ourselves compelled to 
reject this view. The passage from the text of Sargon, already 
cited, demonstrates, in our view, that the Kharsak Mat Kursa 
has to be identified with the great Asiatic Olympus, the Meru 
of the Hindus, is one with the Har-Moed, according to the general 
opinion of critics. The passage from Sargon ee that the 
Kharsak and Aralli were conceived as the abode of the great 
divinities. As before stated, for entire Asia, this seat of the 
heavenly powers, the celestial paradise itself, was located in the 
extreme northern heavens, centering in the pole-star, and pene- 
trated by the summit of the sacred mount. Such were the no- 
tions of the Hindus, Persians, Romans, etc., and obviously of 
the Assyro-Babylonians. Now, it would be impossible to find a 
locality among the mountains of Elam with which tradition con- 
nected any such ideas. Thus, there can be no doubt, we think, 
that both the Kharsak and the Aralii were to be identified with 
the sacred mount of Aryan tradition, with whose conception, in 
all its details, they so fully accorded. 

It would not be difficult to show, not only that this Olympus 
of all Asia was the first abode of man, before and after the del- 
uge, but that it was the center of a great and noble civilization, 
from which, as heretofore remarked, the oldest known to history 
inherited their fundamental ideas and doctrines. It is obvious, 
we think, that the primitive cosmogony centered in this sacred 
mount, and so the notions of the Heaven-Father and Earth- 
Mother, and various other ideas fundamental in the primitive 
religion. But it is idle to make statements such as these, when 
we have no space in which to verify them. Thus, we await an- 
.other opportunity. O. D. Mitier. 

Nasuva, N. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

I send you a few facts in regard to the Twana, Clallam and 
Chemakum Indians of Washington Territory: 

1. The Chemakum Language.—This tribe is situated between 
the Clallam, Twana, Nisqually and Skokomish Indians, yet its lan- 
guage seems to have little in common with either. Out of seven 
hundred and eighty words, which I obtained in the Chemakum 
language, I find but twenty-nine which have any similarity to 
the Clallam language, a tribe amongst whom they have been 
largely intermarried; six with the Twana language, and six with 
the Nisqually, which is similar to the Skokomish. Many of 
these look as if they had been adopted from the other languages 
owing to their proximity, rather than that they had the same 
origin. Nearly all the words of most common use, as man, woman, 
terms of relationship, rain, water, dog, horse and the like show 
no similarity. The words for horse and Boston, which are almost 
alike in nearly all the other languages on or near Puget Sound, 
are entirely different in the Chemakum. This goes to prove the 
truth of a tradition which they have, that in some former time 
they drifted to their present locality from far away, probably 
from the Quilleyute country, from which they are now separated 
by the Clallams and Makahs. I have never been able to obtain 
many words from the Quilleyute language except the numerals, 
but these show considerable similarity, and their tradition says 
that they originally came from that tribe. The words which 
have originated among them since the whites first came, often 
show an ending of tl, similar to the Mexican termination as well 
as that of many words of the Makah Indians, but this is seldom 
seen in their words of ancient origin. 

Food and Superstition.—O Ts’i-kwiit is the name of a pecu- 
liar kind of fish, with horns, used as food by the Twanas. It is 
speared in shallow water. They do not dare to clean them in 
their canoes where they catch them, but wait until they get to 
land, for if they should throw their entrails into the water, no 
more fish of the kind, they believe, would ever go to that place. 

Bait for Beaver.—An ox horn is sawed off to the length of 
about four inches and filled with beaver grease. Some of this 
is rubbed both on and around the trap, and the horn is hung 
over it. The beaver scents this, and in tryiug to get what is in 
the horn “ puts his foot in it,” and so is caught in the trap. I 
have never seen but one such bait, and that was among the 
Twanas. 
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Funeral Customs and Superstitions.—A white man near 
the Twana Indians, lost his wife, after an expensive sickness, 
when one of their doctors said to me: “ Your white customs are 
bad; see that man has paid large bills, and now has lost his 
money and his wife—all gone. Not so the Indian. Ifa man’s 
wife dies, he pays the doctor nothing, and so does not lose all; 
generally, indeed, the doctor has to pay the man something for 
not curing the patient.” 

In March, 1879, a woman died at Kolsid, about forty miles 
from the Skokomish reservation. She was the wife of a Twana 
Indian, but he had lately obtained her from the Olympia Indi- 
ans, who live thirty miles away in another direction. Three 
weeks after her death she was brought to the’reservation, being 
well wrapped in cloth. A coffin was then made for her; much 
of the cloth was taken off, some of it quite roughly; her head 
was untied, considerable money put in her mouth, after which it 
was tied up again, and with shoes, calico and blankets, she was 
put in the coffin. Her friends soon after took her in a wagon 
to Olympia for burial. Usually they are very superstitious about 
going near the dead, but there was apparently neither fear or 
superstition about this act, for she smelt very badly. 

In September, 1879, a boy from the Chehalis, forty miles to 
the south, died on the Skokomish reservation. He and his parents 
have relations on it, and have spent two or three of the last win- 
ters on it, as well as the two months before his death. Yef he 
must be taken to his native land for burial. So they bound him 
up very roughly in a quilt, and as they had no wagon they tied 
him on a horse, in a very barbarous manner, with his head roll- 
ing around, and with two friends started for the Chehalis. Usu- 
ally they are quite careful of their dead, but once in a long time 
they seem to handle them very roughly. 

In February, 1880, the relations of the wife of a Twana Se 
dian were dying at the Puyallup reservation, sixty miles away. 
Harry Charley, a relation of hers, wrote that his father had died, 
and more recently his sister. Whereupon the Twana Indian 
wrote to him, saying, “I am afraid to have you stay there longer; 
afraid you will die too. I wish you would come here, even if 
only for a short time; but if you will come and stay until you 
are grown, I will take care of you and send you to school. I 
wish very much to have you come.” He did not come, however, 
probably owing to the influence of other friends at Puyallup. 

In March, 1880, quite an excitement arose among the Twana 
Indians. An Indian doctor has three wives, one being a Sko- 
homish woman and another a Twana. One of the children had 
recently died, and the Skokomish woman cut off some of the 
hair from the Twana woman’s head while she was asleep, and 
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secretly hid it with the dead child, so that it was thus buried, 
with the belief, which all the Indians hold, that when this is 
done, the one whose hair is thus buried will soon die. After a 
time, from some remark made by the Skokomish woman, it leaked 
out, when all was excitement. She tried to deny it; but the 
Indians were determined to investigate it, and with the agency 
physician went to the grave to search for it. The guilty woman 
also went, and while they were at work opening the grave, she 
dug and clawed for it with her hands, but they were too quick 
for her and secured the hair. When the physician asked her 
why she did it, she replied that she wished to kill the other woman. 
The Indians held.a court over it, and banished her to the Sko- 
homish, about one hundred miles distant, with the expectation, 
however, that her relations would come after a time and pay 
damages, when she will be restored to her old position. 

Usually they are very careful of their grave-yards, and often 
spend much money in fixing them up, year after year. The one 
at Sequim, among the Clallams, is, however, an exception to this. 
It is in a very poor place, being on a sand spit, where the wind 
is constantly blowing, shifting the sand and uncovering the dead. 
In April, 1880, I visited it, and found twelve skulls lying 
around uncovered, as well as other bones. Glass beads and den- 
talia shells, formerly used as money, but not a stone implement, 
could be seen. They still use this as a burying ground. 
Skokomish, Washington Ter. M. EE ts. 


ROCK-MADE EFFIGIES—THE WORK OF THE RED MAN. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

The close analogy in style between the pictorial writing of 
our recent Indians, made upon trees, pieces of bark, skins, blank- 
ets and lodges, to the effigies carved upon rocks in numerous lo- 
calities, has led archeologists to infer that all were the work of 
the same people. Within only a few days, I have seen the first 
direct evidence in support of this conclusion. 

Jacos Myers was one of those scouts and hunters of Indians 
who operated on the waters of the Ohio, under Capt. Samver 
Brapy, in the days of the revolution, and during the Indian 
wars that followed. Myers was scouting on Yellow Creek, near 
its mouth, in Jefferson county, O.,a few miles below Wellsville, 
in the Spring of 1774. The celebrated Logan had a camp near 
there. Some of his party undertook to steal Myers’ horse, and 
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were shot by him. Another Indian coming up was also shot, and 
Myers escaped across the Ohio to Baker’s trading house, on the 
Virginia shore, nearly opposite the mouth of Yellow Creek. 
The story of Logan’s party coming over the next day in search 
of Myers, their being killed except one squaw, the war which 
followed, and the pathetic speech of Logan, are well enough 
known. 

Myers settled on the Ohio, a few miles below Yellow Creek, 
where he was living in 1850. One of his old neighbors has 
recently published in a local paper a statement of Myers, bear- 
ing upon rock inscriptions. He states that he saw from the 
south shore of the river, opposite the head of Brown’s Island, 
which is only a few miles below Yellow Creek, an Indian at 
work on the flat rocks. He shot the Indian, and, getting to the 
island on a raft, he saw effigies of animals, among which was 
that of a deer, which the Indian had partly executed. It is 
not explained with what tool this work was being done. It is 
only at very low water that this group can be seen. 

About a mile above Wellsville there is a very extensive group 
of snakes and animals etched into the flat rocks, near the level 
of low water. They are made in outline by a sharp-pointed 
tool, and a double row of dots sunk into the stone. A part of 
them are given in the Ohio Centennial Report. Such inscrip- 
tions are common in blocks of sandstone, and both flat and 
vertical faces of rocks on the upper Ohio. Their general resem- 
blance to well-known picture writings of the red man is very 
close. It is thus nearly demonstrated that they are not the work 
of the Mound Builders, unless that race and the historical Indian 
are one. Cuas. WHITTLESEY. 

CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 4, 1879. 


A OURIOUS PREHISTORIC RELIC. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

I have in my collection a curiously wrought stone, found a 
few miles from the Susquehanna river, in Tioga county, N. Y. 
It is a dark-colored, quite hard sort of Argillaceous sandstone, 
of such as is the prevailing type in that locality. 

Its general outline is that of an ellipse, it being 11$ inches 
long and 4% inches wide at the widest part, which is about two 
inches left of the centre, whence it tapers gradually to either 
end, which is bluntly pointed. In thickness it varies from 4 to 
1} inches. The upper surface is quite uniformly level, except 
along one border, where it slopes off, making that edge thin and 
sharp; the other edge is very much thicker, and cut so as to be 
nearly at right angles with the upper surface. From the 
centre of the thicker edge of the stone, slightly curved lines 
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radiate over its upper surface. These lines are about $ of an 
inch apart where they commence (which is a slight distance 
from the edge), and, diverging as they proceed, are a little more 
than an inch apart where they terminate at the further border, 
except the two central ones, which are there separated by some- 
what more than two inches. 

The stone has been worn so that only ten lines are now dis- 
tinctly visible, but I think there were originally twelve, as traces 
of a sixth one are found to the left of the centre, and the-two 
ends seem to have been made to correspond. These lines are 
intersected at about right angles by alternating parallel ridges 
and grooves, which gradually increase in size and width from 
the concave space on the thicker to the thin edge of the stone. 
The ridges (there are twee of them), together with the grooves, 
which are formed by the sides of the adjacent ridges, almost 
entirely cover the stone’s upper surface. The under surface is 
very irregular, about one-half of its middle third being concave 
and covered with lines, etc., similar to those already described; 
but there is this difference, viz., here the ridges rise one above 
another, like seats in an amphitheatre. 

What was the purpose for which this was designed, and to 
what race and period of time does it belong? May it not have 


been used in religious ceremonies ¢ Dr. A. E. Buarr. 
FALMOUTH, Stafford County, Virginia. 








MOUNDS IN KANSAS. 


There are a good many mounds about here, and I heard Sat- 
urday of a farm about 12 miles from here where there was an 
old pottery kiln. Six miles off there is a mound which some 
parties opened some years ago. They came to a “stone wall,” 
and gave it up. From the description it is about 20 by 40 feet. 
Another mound is located about a mile from town. 

Manuatran, Kas., Dec. 15, 1879. Dre. C. P. Bracnty. 


Several mounds are north of the Wild Cat Creek. The larg- 
est is about three feet high and fifteen feet in diameter at base. 
Digging from the top the outside layer of black soil, mixed with 
flat stones, which must have been carried some distance, as there 
are no such stones in the immediate vicinity. Underneath this 
layer we found clay soil about two feet in depth. Under the 
clay and on the undisturbed surface soil we found bones, both 
burned and unburned, one skeleton, which seemed to be lying 
with head to the east, but with none of the bones whole except 
the finger and feet bones; infant bones; a large number of bone 
beads, mostly broken, about 14 inches in length. They were 
lying as they were strung, three rows, side by side, which we 
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could trace for some distance; the flint implements were one 
small, beautiful arrow-point, one spear head, one nicely worked 
piece, round at both ends, may have been used for knife blade; 
five unfinished, rough arrow-points; one rimmer; parts of two 
(at least) instruments or ornaments, five or six inches in length, 
carved and polished. 

The second mound was about twenty feet from the first, was 
not more than a foot in height, composed of stones and black 
earth, and contained nothing but skeletons. 

W. J. Grirrin. 








ANOTHER NEST OF ARROW-FLINTS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

I here give an account, which may not prove to be wholly 
without interest to some of the readers of this journal, of an 
addition lately made to my collection, consisting of nearly one 
hundred flint arrow-heads. A son of Mr. Thomas Romeyn, 
while playing near a spring on his father’s farm, in the town of 
Amsterdam, Montgomery county, N. Y., noticed some pieces of 
flint, or fragments of arrow-heads on the surface, and, on digging, 
he found nearly one hundred unnotched arrowheads. As soon as 
I heard of the find, I visited the spot with a friend, and secured 
what had been found, and, on further search, we found seven- 
teen more perfect points. They lay about six inches below the 
surface, on a bed of ashes three inches thick, which rested ona 
hearth or fire-place of cobble-stones from the drift. The fire- 
place covered a space of about ten feet square, and, judging by 
the amount of ashes, and the presence of a spring near by, it 
would seem that it had been quite a resort for the Indians. The 
arrow-heads average about three inches in length, and are made 
from a dark blue and gray flint, which is abundant in this local- 
ity, and not one of them is notched for tying to the shaft, 
although otherwise perfect. Such finds of hoards of arrow- 
heads, are frequent in this vicinity. I know of four instances, 
in a radius of as many miles. 


Yours Respectfully, P. M. Van Epps. 


GLENVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1880. 


ANOTHER STONE IMAGE FOUND IN GRAVEL, 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

As regards the stone image found at Dayton, O., I will 
endeavor to give you the facts in a condensed form, as I 
learned them from the Dayton Journal’s report, and con- 
firmed by Dr. Pretzinger during several interviews. It may be 
proper to state, in the outset, that the Miami, in common with 
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other western streams, is bordered by two terraces, known in 
common parlance as first and second bottoms, commencing with 
the most recent. But geologists commence at the oldest, or first 
formed. Occasionally we find three terraces, but the highest of 
the series is usually limited in area. At Dayton, there are indi- 
cations of one of these old terraces. Hence the city is situated 
on the second, whether we number from the river or the hills. 
On penetrating these second terraces we first pass through soil, 
variable in color and depth; under this we find yellow clay, 
holding boulders and gravel; under this we find the true drift, 
or gravel and sand. This reposes upon the original rock forma- 
tion, which, in this region, is the “Cincinnati group.” It was in 
the formation above described in which the cellar was dug, and 
from which the specimen is supposed to have been thrown. 

The material taken from this excavation was permitted to 
remain some six months or more undisturbed, until, sometime last 
spring, when the little son of Mr. Ogier, while amusing himself 
upon the pile of clay, discovered the specimen and gave it to 
his father, who, after cleansing it, presented it to Mr. John F. 
Sinks, our former County Clerk, and now the nominee on the 
republican ticket for State Senator, through whose courtesy, and 
that of Dr. Pretzinger, I was permitted to make the drawings 
I sent you. The fact of its discovery on the top of the pile very 
naturally led Drs. Jewett and Pretzinger to conclude that it had 
been taken from the bottom of the excavation, and the thick 
coating of clay, by which the features were concealed, may be 
accepted as evidence of the character of the matrix in which it 
reposed. Dr. Pretzinger informs me, on the authority of the 
late venerable Thomas Morrison, one of the early pioneers of 
Dayton, that the locality was never artificially elevated, hence 
there was no “made earth.” 

The occasional discovery of “fire hearths” deeply buried 
under quarternary deposits, abundantly demonstrate that man 
occupied the Ohio valley at a very remote period, possibly dur- 
ing the pliocene. But the specimen under review exhibits a 
degree of advancement incompatible with what we regard as 
evidences of the purely hunter state. Measurements: From 
the lower point of the chin to the top of the head, six inches; 
diameter across zigomatic arches, or immediately below the eyes, 
34 inches; across the lower part of the ear, including the nose, 
3 inches. Weight, 4$ pounds. The material is “Berea grit,” 
the lowest member of the Waverly group.* 

The characteristics of this object may be presented as follows: 
(1) The hair is represented in twelve separate divisions, concen- 
trated in the rear. (2) The eyes (which are open) are full. (@ 

*Prof. B. Orton. 
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The nose (before it was mutilated) was, apparently, sufficiently 
prominent. (4) The mouth is open, exposing well-formed front 
teeth. (5) The beard is represented by three pairs of obliquely 
divergent lines, and several perpendicular ones, in the space 
beneath the lower pair. The face, which is symmetrical, is 
rubbed down smooth. But the regularity of the strise (which are 
perpendicular), is strongly suggestive of a process that required 
greater precision than could rest from a sand-stone polisher. 
Although the usual evidences of antiquity, sulphuret of iron and 
platina, are absent, yet it is not wholly without proof. The 
perforation in the ear was evidently the work of a chert drill. 
The circular strie are plainly visible under the glass. If this 
specimen had been found in Mexico, we should have no diffi- 
culty in accounting for its mutilated condition, but, under the 
circumstances, I will not present any suggestions. About an 
inch of the right end one-fourth of the left side of the beard 
has been fractured off, also the right ear. There is no difference 
in the color of the defaced and uninjured parts. It presents 
the appearance of having been attached to a body, or pedestal 
of some sort. Yours respectfully, 
S. H. Buvxrey. 


Alexandersville, O. 


INDIAN VILLAGE SITES. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 


That part of New Jersey included within the limits of Mon- 
mouth County, has, perhaps, at one time been the habitation of 
a considerable Indian population. Bounded on the north by 
Raritan Bay, on the east by the ocean, it has, from its favorable 
position, afforded a generous food supply to the early inhabitants. 
Along the bay shore and upon the banks of the streams entering 
the ocean are scattered the broken valves of clam and oyster 
shells. Three of these streams, the Shark, Navesink and Manas- 
quan, were, until quite recently, celebrated for their excellent 
oysters, but the inlets frequently closing and the shell fish denied 
their required supply of salt water, are fast decreasing. As 
numerous as are the shells along the coast and shore, there are 
not many places that can be said to have been permanent places 
of abode there. The “sand fields”* or village sites are much 
more numerous back in the country from six to twenty miles, 
where they are located along the streams, some of which are quite 
insignificant in size. Mortars, fragments of potterv, chippings, 
and burned stones, when associated, are good indications of a 
permanent residence, and of the 81 sand fields examined, scat- 
tered over an area of about 240 square miles, but ten were want- 





*See Antiquarian, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 253. 
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ing in any indications, while 36 exhibited all of the characteristics, 
including quantities of implements. Seven places were wanting 
in fragments of pottery only. Ten localities furnished 2200 im- 
plements, from 93 in one place to 620 in another. Occasionally 
the heaps of burned and broken pebbles are distinct enough to. 
be counted, but generally they have been scattered over the sur- 
face by the plow. The light, sandy nature of the soil, causes it 
to be in banks or drifts, sometimes surrounding the “field” to a 
height of 15 feet, leaving the spot from which the sand was blown 
resembling the interior of a fortification. Around and in im- 
mediate vicinity, the prevailing timber is the Jersey Pine and 
Red Cedar, while upon the sand banks the Prickly Pear Cactus, 
Opuntia melgaira, and the Beach Plum, Prunus maritima, 
luxuriate. The fruit of both these plants is said to have been in 
great favor with our Indians. Amid the chippings, etc., may 
often be found brass and copper buttons of large size, and a fos- 
sil wood in small pieces, exhibiting under the microscope the 
cellular structure of the coniferze. Most of these spots are upon 
high ground, though not the highest, and frequently surrounded 
by swamps and in proximity to fine springs of water. 

But few of the towns or camping grounds mentioned in the 
early records of this part of the State, can be identified at this 
day. But one is known to me that can be placed with any degree 


of certainty, and that is upon the South River, a few miles from 
the mouth of the Raritan. 

There are two large towns of Indians mentioned in Smith’s 
History of N. J., one at the mouth of the last named river and 
the other a few miles south of it. It is now locally known as 
the “Old Fort,” and a large number of relics have been gathered 
there. Cuas. F. Woorry. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


We give as the frontispiece, a cut of the wild oats which form 
the substantial food for a large number of the Indian tribes, es- 
pecially those who inhabited the regions surrounding the Great 
Lakes. The plant grew in great abundance in the marshes, and 
was gathered by the Indians, especially the squaws, who were 
accustomed to paddle among the tall stalks and beat the grain 
with their sticks into their canoes. We give the picture, which 
has been loaned to us by the Scientific Farmer, of Boston, for 
the purpose of calling out correspondence upon the native 
growths of the U. 8., especially such as have been known to be 
used as food by the Aborigines. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 


A Srone Pie of curious construction, shaped like a rubber 
ball flattened by compression, its diameters being 22 and 1% 
inches. In a circular depression on one side is a bas-relief of a | 
human face, high cheek bones, wide, straight mouth, flat nose, 
full lips, low, broad forehead, and the facial features expressive 
of craft and cunning. It is not the face of an Indian. On the 
opposite side is a hollow fitted to the thumb, for holding the 
pipe. Above the stem is a hole drilled through the upper part 
for a string. On the front side is an oblong sunken space in 
which the outline of a beaver is carved, the head toward the 
upper part. The main point of interest is a series of hiero- 
glyphics, which begins just below the face, and extends around 
the under side of the bowl. First appears the figure 8, laid on 
its side, the two enclosed spaces filled with curious characters, 
and a crescent-shaped ornament protruding from the right end. 
Beneath this is a figure like a wheel with ber spokes; another 


like a letter G, with three dots enclosed, and a branch of twigs 
shooting from the upper side. 

The stone is fashioned from “Clinton Rock,” which is as hard 
as flint, and has some specks of pyrites in it. The pipe was 
found by a farmer while digging in his garden four miles north 
of Wilmington, O., and is now in the possession of Dr. L. B. 


Welch, of Wilmington, O. 


A Sxas or Sanpstone Contarnine Hirrociyrpnics.—During 
some extensive mound explorations near Zanesville, Ohio, 
under the direction of Dr. Everhart, of that city, a somewhat 
remarkable stone was found. It is a slab of sandstone, 124 
inches long, 11 inches wide, 4 inches thick, and containing 
two lines of hieroglyphics across its face. The slab was found 
leaning against the head of a clay coffin, at the bottom of a 
large mound. The coffin was made of clay, moulded by hand, 
flat at the bottom, straight on the sides, bat arched over the top, 
and contained a skeleton which is reported to have been of 
enormous dimensions. The description of the stone and of the 
hieroglyphics was read at the last session of the American Asso- 
ciation, and the slab placed on exhibition. It has been pro- 
nounced “very puzzling.” It contains among the hieroglyphics 
certain signs which are quite similar to some on the Davenport 
Tablets. 


Tse Burrerrty Rexic and other curious stones reported to have 
been found near Wilmington, O., and now in the possession of 
Dr. Welch, have received extensive notice from the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and wood cuts of the figures and hireoglyphics 
have been published. The characters have been already de- 
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scribed in the AnriquaRIAN, and are quite remarkable, but it 
is doubtful if the “find” is genuine. A large number of bogus 
relics have been manufactured during the last year, and sold 
to collectors and relic hunters, some of them at good round 
prices. This operation has thrown light on the inscribed pebbles 
now in the possession of Wm. S. Vaux, and may also show why 
other remarkable relics are making their appearance so rapidly 
in various parts of the country. Archeologists are as likely to 
be deceived as other men, especially if they are expecting re- 
markable “finds.” 


CumBEeRLAND and Westmoreland Counties, England, have been 
the scene of interesting archeological discoveries. Mr. R. 8. 
Ferguson, A. M., gives a report of two or three curious cists 
containing skeletons, with the vessels for food, as usual, by their 
side, and with implements, pottery of a rude type and other 
cinerary remains. Another cist contained sundry implements 
of the bronze period. ° 

A Roman Camp situated on the sea coast, near Mayport, 
revealed a mutilated inscription of the twentieth Roman legion 
and the foundations of a Roman road. Coins of the reigns of 
Constantine and of the later Roman empires, with a large hoard 
of other coins, have been accidentally discovered by a laborer 
on the banks of the river, near Bristol. 

The Malvern Hills have also revealed a number of ancient 
camps. In the interior of these camps were lines of hollows 
whick were used as habitations. The camp was surrounded by 
a ditch and rampart. It is the opinion of Mr. C. H. Price that 
this camp was of Celtic origin, though there are remains of the 
British tribes among the debris. 


Ancient Armor.—An interesting collection of ancient hel- 
mets and other armor was open to the inspection of visitors at 
the rooms of the Royal Archeological Institute, in London, 
during June. The articles exhibited were 250 in number and 
ranged from the tenth century before Christ down to the 
reign of the Stuarts of England. 

There were several specimens of Etruscan and Grecian art, 
and still more of Roman and Oriental workmanship. Of these 
the most interesting were a brazen helmet of the time of the 
Roman occupation of Great Britain,a Persian helmet of the seven- 
teenth century, four Etruscan helmets of bronze and another 
found in the Tigris, near the supposed passage of the “Ten 
Thousand.” Three of the Etruscan helmets have the additional 
interest that they were bought at the sale of the effects of the 
poet Rogers, and the fourth, of bronze, was found in the bed of 
the Ilyssus, at Athens. 
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Tue Ipor Monrezuma.—Montezuma is still the great Divinity 
of the Pueblos. His image is preserved and Bed weer by the 
surviving tribes. As late as 1857, Mr. W. H. Davis, then United 
States Attorney for New Mexico, was shown this idol, which he 
describes as follows: 

“Tt resembles nothing upon the earth, in the heavens above, 
or in the sea beneath. It is a cylinder shape, nine inches high 
and nine in diameter, and made of tanned skin. The upper 
end is closed with skin and the lower end left open. One-half 
of the cylinder is painted green and the other half red. Upon 
the green side is fashioned the rude resemblance of a man’s 
face. Two long apertures in the skin, in the shape of right- 
angled triangles, with the bases inward, are the eyes. There is 
no nose. A circular piece of leather about two inches below 
the eyes represents the mouth. Two similar pieces, one on each 
side, opposite the outer corners of the eyes, are intended for the 
ears. A small tuft of leather and feathers crowns the top. 

“The three Indians present,” he continued, “looked upon it 
with the greatest veneration. They knelt around it in the most 
devout manner, and went through the form of prayer, while one 
of their number sprinkled upon it a white powder.” 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science met at Swansro, 
August 25. Dr. A. C. Ramsay, Director General of the Geological Survey 
for the United Kingdom, presided. Archeological excursions were con- 
ducted to several interesting localities in the vicinity. 


The French Association met at Rheims, August 12 to 19. An exposition 
of Archeological relics was made in connection with the sessions, and an 
excursion was made to the famous Grottoes, in Belgium. Several papers by 
American authors were read. 


The American Association met at Boston, August 29. Hon. L. H. Mor- 
gan, the author of “Ancient Society,” “Consanguinity of Races” and other 
works on American Ethnology, was the President of the Association. 
Mayor J. W. Powell, Chairman of sub-section E; that of Anthropology. 
The following are the titles of papers on Anthropology and Ethnology en- 
tered at the meeting of the American Association : 

Scheme of the Tenth Census for obtaining statistics of untaxed Indians.— 
Garrick Mallery. 

oe of stone implements from the river drift of New Jersey.—C. O. 

ott. 

Indications of a pre-Indian occupancy of the Atlantic coast of North Ameri- 
ca, subsequent to that of paleolithic man,—C. C. Abbott. 

Tne Dacotah tribes.—H. B. Carrington. 

Alabaster quarries, flint mines, and other antiquities recently found in 
Mammoth, Wyandot and Luray caverns.—H. C. Hovey. 

Textile fabrics of the ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi valley.—J. G. 
Henderson. 

Engraved tablet from a mound in Ohio.—W. J. Knowlton. 

Japanese caves.—E. 8. Morse. 
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Ancient agricultural implements of stone.—Wm. McAdams. 

The Indian question.—D. A. Lyle. 

The topographical survey of the works at Aztalan, Wis.—S. D. Peet. 
The military system of the emblematic mound- builders.--S. D. Peet. 


The Academy of Science, San Francisco, Cal., is doing efficient work. 
Among the recent donations to the museum were some specimens of wild rice 
from Mr. Simpson, who had endeavored to make it grow here in this State, 
but with no success. Mr. Redding stated that, although Indian rice was 
originally found in the lakes of Wisconsin, and of the territory of the North- 
west, it had been made to grow as far south in the Southern States as Ar- 
kansas, but that all efforts to make it grow in the California lakes had yet 
been unsuccessful. This was to be regretted, as one very valuable result 
of its growth was its irresistible attraction to all varieties of edible acqua- 
tic birds, which followed in great quantities its growth to localities where 
they had never before been known. 

Mr. B. B. Redding presented, on behalf of parties residing near the 
Mohave desert, specimens of a plant growing wild in that locality, used by 
the Indians for making a strong description of cordage, the seeds of which 
they prepare for food, using the result as a species of pinole. The gentle- 
man forwarding it to the Academy thought it could be grown in our State 
as a valuable fiber, capable of establishing a new industry for our people. 

Dr. Kellogg thought it resembled a species of the Salvia Columbaria. 
He said it had a beautiful purplish blue blossom, and yields a large quan- 
tity of seeds, which may be successfully used as eye-stones, for, when 
inserted under the eye-lid, the moisture of the eye causes them to throw 
out a pleasant and delicate mucilage, which flows toward the corner of the 
eye, taking with it any foreign substance which it is desired to remove. 
Seeds put in water increase to five times their bulk. Similar seeds are 
found in Aztec graves, showing that in their day the climate of this local- 
ity produced similar plants, whose variable qualities were known and 
availed of as food. 


Report of the Committee of the Rhode Island Historical Society on the 
Old Indian Steatite Pottery. Your committee, after different meetings, 
visits and examinations of the quarry in Johnston, and consultations with 
scholars and business men, having duly weighed all evidence and opinions, 
respectfully report the following facts anp recommendations: 

1. This ledge of soapstone is located in Johnston, R. I., about one- 
eighth of a mile west of the Greek Tavern, north of the Hartford turnpike, 
on the lands of Mr. Horatio N. Angell. 

2. The quarry was first opened by Mr. Angell in February, 1878, from 
which time it has attracted large and increasing attention, both within our 
State and far beyond it. 

3. The stratum of steatite containing the pottery is about twenty-five 
feet in thickness, having a dip to the east, and has now been cleared of drift 
and the debris of Indian art for the space of about a hundred feet. It lies 
between walls of slate stone. 

4, In this stratum are several excavations made by the aborigines in 
securing stone pots, pans, dishes and pipes. One excavation, however, 
surpasses all others in magnitude and the marks of Indian workmanship. 

5. The largest excavation measures about ten feet in length, six feet 
in width and now five feet in depth; but from the top of the ledge, as left 
by the glaciers, the excavation must have been carried down about fifteen 
feet or more, inasmuch as when it was opened there lay across its top a 
fallen slab of slate stone that once stood full ten feet high above it, form- 
ing its eastern wall. 

6. The excavation was found partly filled with dirt, debris of Indian 
art, some whole stone pots, some partly finished pots, some only blocked 
out, numerous stone hammers. the horns of a deer, the bones of an animal, 
and a few shells. Many of these valuable relics have passed into private 
hands and are highly prized. 

The sides and bottom of this excavation contain about sixty dis- 
tinct pits and knobs of places where pots and dishes were cut from the 
rock, while all parts bear marks and scars made by the stone implements 
of the swarthy quarrymen. 
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8. From the excavations and their surroundings have been removed about 
three hundred horse-cart loads of the stone chips left by the Indian work- 
men, yet some have been preserved by Prof. J. W. P. Jenks, in the Museum 
of Brown University. 

9. Sections of the quarry revealing Indian workmanship and specimens 
of the workmen’s chips have been secured by the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Permanent Exhibition at Philadelphia, the Museum of Brown Univer- 
sity, the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and the Franklin Society of Providence. 

10. Some of the stone pots found in the excavations, amid the debris, 
are now a part of the very valuable private Indian cabinet of Mr. Charles 
Gorton, of this city. 

ll. Naturalists, ethnologists, and students of history are anxious to 
secure views and specimens from this remarkable quarry. An able report 
of it was made by Prof. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum. 

12. It is a historical fact stated by Hutchinson (p. 458), and quoted by 
Potter in his History of Narragansett (p. 8), that the Narragansetts were 
distinguished for mechanical arts and trade, and furnished earthen vessels 
and pots for cooking to the adjacent native tribes. 

13. It is confidently computed by men of judgment in such premises 
that this quarry must have been worked by the aborigines for centuries 
before whites visited this coast, and that, first and last, the ledge must 
have yielded thousands of pieces of stone ware. 

14. So far as now known, this ledge is the only pottery of the kind in 
New England, and must have been exceedingly valuable and famed among 
all the tribes of the country. 

15. All who have visited the pottery have instinctively felt that some- 
how it ought to be preserved, and those who have studied it most are the 
most emphatic in this opinion. . 

16. The conviction of ail minds is that it ought to be secured and held 
as a revelation and monument of Indian life and historical treasure of 
Rhode Island. 


The Natural History Society of Cincinnati, O., have been publishing the 
result of the recent explorations at Madisonville, O., with cuts and dia- 
grams. A third paper appears in their last report, prepared by Charles F. 
Low, of Cincinnati. 








MUSEUMS. 


Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia, has offered to present to the 
United States the famous Catlin collection of Indian portraits and curiosi- 
ties, which possesses a unique historic interest, many of the tribes repre- 
sented in it being now extinct. The collection was bought in Brussels, 
Belgium, by her husband, some years ago, and offering it to the nation his 
widow is carrying out his own intention. It is now in Washington, and has 
been accepted by the Smithsonian Institute. 


One of the most remarkable objects of antiquity obtained from Asia 
since the Assyrian sculptures is the Hamathite inscription which has just 
been placed in the Oriental Gallery of the British Museum. It is composed 
of dark basalt, about four feet high, and probably formed part of a door- 
way. On it are five horizontal lines of an unknown character, undoubtedly 
resembling in some peculiarities the Egyptian, but so distantly connected 
with this now well-known language that as yet no approach has been made 
toward its decipherment. The inscription is manifestly boustrophedon, and 
probably reads from top to bottom. The characters are raised by sinking 
the field of the inscribed lines about three-eighths of an inch. They con- 
sist of animals’ heads, human hands, feet, birds, a figure resembling an O, 
trees, crooks, crocodiles, yokes, thrones, or carved chairs, and short lines, 
or a line between two squares, these latter probably being numbers. From 
certain groups recurring with variants, there is probably some grammati- 
cal system underlying the arrangement of characters, which, nevertheless, 
partake strongly of the pictorlal and ideographic element. 
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The custodian of the Berlin Agricultural Museum has lately discovered 
among the carbonized seeds exhumed by Dr. Schliemann, the vetch field- 
beans and peas, and a peculiar kind of wheat. The wheat is very hard, fine 
grained, sharp and very flat on the furrowed side, and differs from any 
wheat hitherto known, and is especially distinct from the thick bellied 
grains of the Egyptian mummies and of the Swiss lake villages. This is the 
first time that peas have been known to belong to ancient Greeks. 


Prof. C. W. Claypole, of Antioch College, Ohio, has been examining the 
Schliemann collection at South Kensington Museum, and gives it as his 
opinion that some of the hour-glass shaped pebbles hitherto supposed to be 
idols, and labelled in the museum as “Minerva Ornaments,” are nothing 
more nor less than net sinkers, identical in form and appearance with those 
found on the shores of our lakes and rivers. 


LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
English Folk-Lore Society. At one of its last meetings a committee was 
appointed to consider and report upon the best means of collecting, arrang- 
ing, proving and comparing the proverbs and proverbial sayings of all 
countries, ancient and modern. 

The Sunderland Library, collected by the third Earl of Sunderland dur- 
ing the reigns of Queen Anne and George I, is to be sold in London this 
fall. This valuable collection of books (and a few prints) consists of some 
30,000 volumes, and is celebrated for its magnificent array of first and early 
editions of the Greek and Latin classics; for ifs many extremely rare works 
relating to America; for a series of Spanish and Portuguese chronicles, and 
other treasures of history. 

A dictionary of the German dialects spoken in Switzerland has been in 
preparation for the last twenty years, Professor Staub in Ziirich, being in 
charge. The contributions have now all come in, the material is digested 
and arranged, and the publication in numbers will begin this year. From 
the short extracts printed a few years ago, we may feel convinced that the 
linguistic material gathered here is exceedingly voluminous and instructive, 
and will leave far behind all that has been attempted on this field by the 
learned Stalder, by Dr. Tobler, and others. 

The Basque language, which on account of its peculiar and isolated posi- 
tion is more and more attracting the attention of linguists and anthropolo- 
gists, has found another learned expounder in the “ Comparative Grammar 
of the Bask Dialects,” by W. J. Van Eys, Paris, Massoneuve, 1879, 535 pages. 
The first publication of Van Eys on this subject, written in French, like the 
volume above, dates from 1865. 

The vocabulary of the Nagranda Language, Nicaragua, published by 
Hippolyte de Charencey, in the Revue de Linguistique, Vol. XII, No. 3 
(July, 1879), from manuscripts left by Abbé Brasseur, is of singular import- 
ance for the study of Central American languages. The language is spoken 
northwest of Lake Managua. Although it does not contain over 250 of the 
more common terms, it gives us an insight into a stock of languages of 
which almost nothing is known beyond the fragment of a vocabulary pub- 
lished by E. Squier (Nicaragua, New York, 1852, Il, page 320-333), and an- 
other series of words contained in Transactions of American: Ethnological 
Society, III, part 2, pages 101, 106, 110, following another mode of trans- 
sription than the Bradshaw vocabulary, which is the most complete of all. 
Syllables and words with few exceptions end in vowels and dipthongs. The 
vowels are frequently nasalized or pronounced long. The sounds f, and th 
do not occur, but ris found in a few instances: Purumih—bdoiling water ; 
nagayariyu—to kill. No monosyllabic term occurs with the list; the major- 
ity of words are made up of two syliables, and the above word, to kill, is 
one of the longest. The numerals are as follows: 1, imba; 2, apu; 3, asu; 
4, ajcu (Spanish, j) ; 5, hutsu; 6, majud; 10, giy’a. Of other terms, we men- 
tion: hair, tasu; head, échec; blood, edi; tooth, sifu; nose, dahea, daca; 
mouth, danwa, daswa; neck, apa; arm, pahpa; heart, bufia; foot, nahcua; 
stone, sinu; water, hia, iya; land, earth, umba; fire, agu; white, mixa, tichu; 
red, Mand; green, maxa, A. 8. G. 





GLEANINGS. 


GLEANINGS FROM MAGAZINES. 


THE MASCOUTINES OR FIRE NATION. 


On some of the early maps of the West we find the name of the Fire 
Nation stretched along the south end of Lake Michigan. The French maps 
have also the name of the Mascoutines in nearly the same locality. It has 
been a matter of wonder whatthe Fire Nation was; and even the name Mas- 
coutine as the name of any particular tribe has not been understood. Mr. H. 
W. Beckwith, in his Historic Notes of the Northwest, has given a very rea- 
sonable explanation. After speaking of the vast extent of prairie and the 
prevalence of prairie fires in this region, he says: No wonder that the In- 
dians, noted for their naming a place or thing from some of its distinctive: 
peculiarities, should have called the prairie ‘‘ Maskotia,” or the place of fire. 
In the ancient Algolquin tongue, as well as its more modern form, the Ojib- 
eway, the word scoutay means fire; and in the Illinois and Pottawattomie, 
kindred tongues, it is scotte and scoutay, respectively. Itis also eminently 
characteristic that the Indians who-lived or hunted exclusively upon the 
prairies were known among their red brethren as “ Maskoutes,” rendered by 
the French writers Maskoutines, or people of the fire or prairie country. 
We may suppose, then, that both the terms Fire Nation and Maskoutines 
were not applied to that particular tribe which dwelt here at the time of the 
advent of the whites on the prairies or ‘‘firelands” of this vicinity. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ARIZONA, 
From the Scientific and Mining Gazette, San Francisco, Cal. 

The early history of Arizona has stillto be written, but it is in most res- 
pects identical with that of southern California, New Mexico and northern 
Mexico. That the original inhabitants belonged to the same civilization as 
that under which Mexico rose to so comparatively high a grade long before 
Cortes landed onits shores, is usually conceded, but whether the bulk of 
the people removed southward toward the consolidated empire of the 
Aztecs before the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards; whether they re- 
mained and were swept away by the Spanish invasion from the south; or 
whether the Apache from the north drove them out of the open lands into 
the recesses of the canyons, and finally extinguished all but the few pueb- 
los still remaining, is not certainly proven. 

Probably the truth lies between the three alternatives, and all the causes 
may have contributed to the depopulation of the country and to the ruin of 
the extensive cities, dwellings, canals, etc., which strew the plains and line 
the sides of the canyons. To the student of history nothing in Arizona 
equals in interest these architectural remains. Now thatthe railway is fin- 
ished, many of these are comparatively accessible—the famous Casa Grande 
being only a few miles from the station of that name, while numerous other 
ruins exist in the districts around Florence and Pheenix. 

A few miles from Phoenix are the ruins of two or three towns and the 
remains of two stupendous canals, one of which is 40 feet wide, and in for- 
mer times drew its supply of water from the river near the mountains, 20 
miles distant. In this neighborhood are also the ruins of a building occu- 
pying a parallelogram of 26 feet by 130, with walls still over 10 feet high. 
At from 12 to 14 miles of Phoenix, at La Tempe, are remains of what must 
have been a populous city, and also another system of canals and reser- 
voirs. Ruins of a similar description to those of Casa Grande have been 
found in the Rio Verde valley, on Pueblo creek and at Aztec pass. 

Casa Grande, discovered by Father Kino, 300 years ago, is situated near 
the Gila, a few miles from Florence. The main building is about 55 feet 
square, and four stories in hight, with traces of two more stories. Each 
story contains five rooms, two 35x10 feet, the other three 24x9 feet, and all 
of them 9 feet in hight. The openings which once served for doors are 
three feet and one-half high, two and one-half feet wide at the base, and 
two feet wide at top. The whole of the interior is neatly plastered, the 
plaster perfect as when first put on. This building is surrounded by a wall 
which, when perfect, was perhaps fifteen feet high and six feet thick at the 
base, and within this are several smaller apartments, besides a sort of watch. 
tower at the southeast and southwest corners. 
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In the Gila valley, 120 miles from Tucson, are the famous Piedras Pin- 
tadas. A heap of rocks, about 50 feet high, is covered with rude figures, 
geometric, comic, anatomical. Here are squares, circles, crosses, triangles, 
snakes, toads and vermin; men without heads and dogs without tails. The 
sketches show considerable similarity to those of the Aztec Calendar Stone 
in Mexico. Itis a tradition with the Indians that those stones were put 
there in the time of Montezuma, to record treaties between different tribes. 

The towns of the Moqui and Zuni, the former in the north of Arizona, 
and the latter just over the border in New Mexico, are in so many respects 
similar to the ruins scattered on plain and canyon, that they evidently be- 
long to the same civilization; but whether the Indians are the remains of a 
separate tribe, or the remnants of many tribes; is one of the prublems of 
the history of America. 

The “Indians” of Arizona evidently belong to several very different 
stocks, The wild Apache, formidable for his stealthiness and treachery 
more than from his numbers; the peaceful, not easily provoked, yet brave 
Pimo; the industrious Papago; and the town-dwelling, family-loving, or- 
derly, clean and self-contained Moqui, have little in common. The dis- 
tance which separates the rude Apache from the Moqui, with his old and 
respectable civilization, is as great as that between the rude tribes of 
Siberia and the cultivated Japanese. 

The ruins in the canyons, on almost inaccessible terraces, are believed, 
by Major Powell, to be more recent than those of the plains. He believes 
the peuple took refuge there to escape the Spanish incursions. 


THE PRIMITIVE RELIGION OF EARTH.* 


The religion of mankind at the dawn of history was essentially mono- 
theistic. The worship of natural forces of the sun and stars, and of beasts 
and fetiches, appears very early, but the monotheistic conviction grows 
more intense the further we go back in the records of thought. 

The earliest of the Vedic hymns, the religion of Zoroaster and that of 
Egypt, show traces of this monotheistic faith. If the Homeric religion 
does not, we must ascribe it to the fact that Greek life belongs to a later 
Payan civilization. The patriarchs, the prophets and poets of India were 
all monotheistic. They were so not merely because they received revela- 
tions from God, nor because they borrowed the wisdom of Chaldea, of 
Egypt and Persia, but because theirs was the primitive religion. 

The development of Judaism was but the development of this primitive 
faith, which by divine process was preserved in its purity and simplicity. 
Whilc the Babylonian stories are overlaid with Polytheistic superstitions, 
with impossible cosmogories and with puerilities, the Abrahamic faith was 
and still is a most reasonable conviction. 

In Canaan the Patriarchal faith presents a perpetual miracle of a rude 
people preserving the very highest forms of human thought amid the cor- 
rupting influences of a higher civilization. The Phoenician nations were 
more advanced in material development. They were the parents of letters, 
commerce and civilization, but Abraham did not go to them for his religion. 
He, the rescuer of the primitive faith from the idolatries of Assyria, betakes 
himself to a wandering life in the desert, but amid all his changes he pre- 
served that faith intact. Renan says that the desert is monotheistic. Tho 
tropical luxuriance of India bred a polytheistic nature worship, but the sea 
of sand engendered an inevitable monotheism. The desert never changes. 
There is an intense conservatism init. Under its unclouded sky and in its 
pure air nothing devays. Languages, institutions, manners, and even reli- 
gion, are preserved there. 

The primitive monotheistic faith did not originate there, but it was pre- 
served even as the manners of the Bedouin have since been preserved. 

This monotheism may have been, indeed was, narrow, intolerant, 
exclusive. 

Polytheism developed art and architecture. The science of astronomy 
began with polytheistic conceptions of the universe. The Romans rose to 
their world-wide dominion and their climax of civilization by a polytheistic 

liberality of spirit. But the moral element was always connected with 


* Universalist Quarterly for Oct. 1879 
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monotheism. God was a God of the covenant. Nature worship had no 
morality and no personality. It was the personification of brute forces. 
Personal purity belonged alone to the monotheistic faith. 

The rite of circumcision was a s'gnificant feature in the Abrahamic reli- 
gion. Every form of heathen worship lent encouragement to the vilest 
unchastity. The deification of the sexual passion was common. Prostitu- 
tion was often connected with heathen temple worship. The Abrahamic 
religion preserved primitive personal purity from the deteriorating effects 
of heathen worship. 

The sacrificial element was also another part of the primitive universal 
religion which the Abrahamic faith preserved. Human sacrifices among the 
heathen was another perversion of this primitive sacrificial faith. These 
same elements of sacrifice found their embodiment afterward in Christ, 
who was the true interpreter of the divinely preserved religion for ail man- 
kind ; but it is evident that it did not originate with Christ, but was in the 
very nature of that worship which is yet destined to be universal. 


THE HISTORICAL CONTROVERSY. 


The New England Journal of Education, Sept. 23, contains a discussion 
of the limits of the Louisiana purchase, in which the author takes issue 
with Prof. John J. Anderson, of New York, the latter holding that the pur- 
chase was limited on the west by the Rocky Mountains. By the treaty of 
Paris, in 1763, France ceded to Great Britain all of her possessions east of 
the Mississippi, and to Spain the French province of Louisiana. By this 
means the territory was left to these two foreign powers to divide, all east 
of the Mississippi falling to Great Britain and the balance to Spain, the 
latter extending, the writer maintains, to the Pacific coast. We quote the 
following: 

“It is especially important here to note that by the French cession of 
Louisiana to Spain, in 1763, the Spanish dominions west of the Mississippi 
were brought into solidarity. The whole domain from the Mississippi west, 
was after the treaty of 1763, indubitably Spanish territory. The claim of Spain 
to the country west of the Rocky Mountains, based as it was upon discov- 
ery and exploration, could not be doubted. As early as 1541 Cabrillo had 
traced the Pacific coast northward to within a few miles of the upper limits 
of Oregon; and the great expioring expedition of Coronado, who, in the 
same year, carried the Spanish banners from the Gulf of California, in a 
northeasterly direction, to the head-waters of the Rio del Norte, and thence 
far into the great interior plains of the West, had given to Charles V. as 
clear a title as diseuvery and exploration could give to the vast central 
plateau west of the Rocky Mountains. In fact, the trails of Spanish ex- 
ploring parties, working their way westward from the Mississippi, and the 
paths of other adventurers, urging their course inland from the Spanish 
posts on the Pacific, had actually crossed each other, in the longitude of 
Utah, before the middle of the sixteenth century. It thus came to pass 
that after the extinction of the French claims by the treaty of 1763, Spain, 
from her two capitals of New Orleans and Mexico, rightfully ruled all 
the territory between the Mississippi and the Pacific. But it remained for 
after-times to determine the boundary between her two great provinces.” 

At the close of the Revolution, the territory was readjusted, and Florida 
and Louisiana were ceded back to Spain. Subsequently, in 1800, the king 
of Spain, in the secret session held at Ildefonso, made a treaty with Napo- 
leon, by which he ceded to France the province of Louisiana, “‘with the same 
extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France 
possessed it, and such as it should be after the treaties subsequently entered 
into between Spain and other States.” 

In 1803, Napoleon ceded this same territory in the celebrated “ Louisi- 
ana purchase,” to the United States, but in transferring used the language 
of the secret session, given above, and so left the bounds to the “treaties 
subsequently entered into by Spain and other states.” 

From 1803 to 1819, the boundary was undecided, but on Feb. 22, 1819, 
after the War of the Seminoles, Spain relinquished her claim to Florida, 
the American government relinquished all claim to Texas, and the boundary 
line of the province between Louisiana and the Spanish possessions was 
defined. This was as follows: 
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“The boundary line between the two countries, west of the Mississippi, 
shall begin on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the river Sabine, in the 
sea, continuing north, along the western bank of that river, to the 32d de- 
gree of latitude; thence by a line due north, to the degree of latitude where 
it strikes the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red River; then following the 
course of the Rio Roxo westward, to the degree of longitude 100° west 
from London and 23° from Wasnington; then crossing the said Red River, 
and running thence by a line due north, to the river Arkansas; thence fol- 
lowing the course of the southern bank of the Arkansas, to its source, in 
latitude 42° north; and thence by that parallel of latitude to the South Sea 
{the Pacific]; the whole as being laid down in Melish’s map of the United 
States, published at Philadelphia, improved to the first of January, 1818. 
But if the source of the Arkansas River shall be found to fall north or south 
of latitude 42° then the line shal) run from the said source due north or 
south, as the case may be, till it meets the said parallel of latitude 42°, and 
thence along the said parallel to the South Sea.” 

Thus, it appears from this treaty that the real limits of Louisiana were 
on the Pacific coast, and the claim to the region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which Great Britain set up in 1840, was manifestly ill founded. 


THE AVESTA AND THE STORM MYTH. 


The New Englander for September contains an article on “The Avesta 
and the Storm Myth,” being a review of James Darmisteter’s work on the 
origin and history of Ormuzd and Ahriman. It appears that the attempt 
has been made by this writer to trace the Persian religion, including the 
dualistic conception of good and evil, and all the mythical and ethnical 
teachings of the ancient works of the Avesta, to a mere system of natu- 
ralism. In fact, the naturalistic method is carried to such an extent that 
the very existence of Zoroaster is denied, and the whole story of that 
religious teacher, and the various tenets of his system are traced to the 
storm myths of the Indo-Iranian period. 

Ormuzd and Ahriman, the good and bad principles, are traced, one to 
the supreme Asura, the Aryan god of the infinite and luminous heaven, the 
other to the dark demon of the clouds, which, traced in black from the 
bright outline of his antitype, became also an Iranian divinity. Thus the 
opinion of Kuhn, in his “Descent of Fire,” and of Max Miller in his first 
studies in “Comparative Mythology,” have had a foliowing which bids fair 
to carry everything of a traditional, and we might say religious nature, 
back to a strange materialism for their origin. The attempt is made to 
transform Zoroaster into the luminous heaven, and to show the identity 
between the “first man” of all Aryan legends and the “Gods of Light” 
above. Zoroaster is announced as the first man of “God,” the first priest; 
therefore, like Yima, Manu, Buddha, he is the “God of Light.” The review 
says: “We admit that if we tear the thin historical drapery in which such 
figures as Yima, Manu and Brahma are wrapped, we confront unmistakable 
myths, but this is far from being the case with the Mazdean prophet. The 
higher we ascend the course of Iranian history, the more firmly his features 
hold together, until in the oldest hymns, the sober flesh and sinew person- 
ality stands out.” He says also: “An older spiritual drama, borrowed from 
the inner life, may have been clothed and voiced by the several personages. 
But the drift of the early Mazdean faithis overwhelmingly moral. The divin- 
ity of this most moral of the Aryan religions, so far from being a creation of 
naturalism, was himself the source of the Mazdean law. If Ahura was 
evolved from the God-Heaven, from what was the religion itself evolved ? 
The priority of the cosmic sense, to the moral, is the position of a 
certain class of thinkers. “But to assume that cosmic notions have pre- 
ceded and prompted all of the mental achievements of the race, and to 
adopt the ancient sensualistic saying, that “nothing isin the understanding 
that was not previously in the stars,” is an hypothesis which must sink by 
its own weight. Especially in the Persian faith: “Every utterance of the 
Avesta points to a deeper, more sweeping change, than the rosy passage 
from a cosmic stage into a moral one, and the symbolist is powerless to 
account for it. 
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THE EXPLORATIONS IN MEXICO. , 


The North American Review. The three last numbers of this magazine 
contain articles on the expedition to Mexico. The first is by the editor, 
Mr. A. T. Rice, being a brief review of the subject; the other two by M. 
Desiré Charnay. It may be said that no more interesting field of research 
can be found than in that very region where the first conquest of America 
began. Although it has been frequently visited by antiquarians and trav- 
elers, yet at each successive visit it has not failed to furnish some new and 
valuable discovery. One can hardly realize the surprise which was excited 
throughout all Europe when the marvelous tales of the untold wealth and 
strange civilization began to be told; but that surprise has not yet ceased. 
The Spanish conquerors left a large proportion of the most interesting ruins 
and monuments undiscovered, and so the various expeditions sent there 
have each brought to light new things. It was as late as 1750 that a party 
of Spaniards stumbled upon the so-called Casas de Piedros, now known as 
Palenque. In 17x86 the first expedition was sent out by the king of Spain, 
under Captain Del Rio. Another was sent by Charles IX., under Dupaix, 
which lasted three seasons, until 1805-6. Later, Lord Kingsborough pub- 
lished his celebrated work, which, however, gave no new facts, being mainly 
arehash of Dupaix. Then followed Walddeck’s expedition, which lasted 
over two years. But the most important of all was the work of the Amer- 
ican travelers, Stephens and Catherwood. Over forty ruined cities were 
visited and described by these indefatigable men, and their description still 
continues the most charming and graphic of any published. Since then 
Mr. E. G. Squier has visited the same region, and more recently various 
gentlemen, among them Mr. Stephen Salisbury. Mr. Scherzer, Rosini and 
others, have described the same regions. The natural museum of Mexico 
is also sending out quarterly reports in the Spanish language descriptive of 
many of the antiquities of this and the regions around the city of Mexico. 

The work of M. Desiré Charnay thus far has been to give only a descrip- 
tion of the various inscribed stones hitherto discovered, and the latest in- 
terpretations which the best scholars have put upon them, and nothing par- 
ticularly new has been developed. The readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN will 
recognize in the first article the same facts which have been published in 
that journal in regard to the interpretation of the Mexican Calendar stone, 
and the other facts are also familiar; yet it is to be hoped that as the expe- 
dition continues, much new and valuable information may be obtained. 
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A ForBIDDEN LAND; VoyaGES TO THE COREA, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS GEOGRAPHY, 
History, PRODUCTIONS, AND COMMERCIAL CAPABILITIES, Erc., Etc. By Ernest Op- 
— With two Charts and twenty-one Illustrations. New York, G. Puinam’s sons, 
We have here a work finely gotten up, rather interestingly written in 

poor English, ona fresh subject. The author seems to have resided in the 
far east, and to be well posted in Chinese history and literature. Without 
being directiy engaged in commerce he undertook to secure the opening of 
the long closed Corea to the outside world. The earlier chapters of the 
book relate to the physical aspects of the country, its inhabitants and 
their history, while the last part of the book is given up to an account of 
three voyages to the land by Herr Oppert. 

In the most easterly part of the Asiatic continent, Corea is separated 
from China by the Great Galon river, and the formidable whiteheaded 
mountain range. It was the scene of sanguinary and murderous feuds be- 
tween its various races and tribes for several thousands of years, as we 
learn by Chinese history. It has been generally supposed that Corea was 
to some extent subject to China. It is certain that in olden time the Chi- 
nese emperors did claim and attempt to exercise suzerain powers over the 
Corean rulers. To establish that right, they many times invaded the land, 
but in 1397, a noted leader succeeded in uniting all the provinces, or petty 
kingdoms, under his authority, and drove out the invaders; since then, the 
Coreans have been independent. of China, and carefully isolated from the 
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rest of the world. When shipwrecked seamen have been thrown on that 
coast, they have been frequently massacred. Such was the fate of the crew 
of the American schooner, “Gen. Sherman,” in 1866. The author claims to 
have good authority for declaring that these deeds, and the policy which 
dictates them are not of the people, but from the tyranical government of 
which the great mass of the people are heartily tired. 

In regard to the inhabitants of the land the author says: “It may be 
taken for granted after this, that the opinion generally prevailing hitherto, 
according to which the Coreans have been set down as a branch from the 
Chinese people, must be considered as altogether mistaken and erroneous.” 

There seem distinct traces of two races among them at present, and 
their habits and customs show them not to be of Chinese extraction, for a 
people so obstinate and tenacious of custom as the latter, would not have 
so completely changed, and that too in a land bordering China, as the 
Coreans have done it they are descendants of the Chinese. The best infor- 
mation on the subject leads scholars to believe that the mass of the people 
are from Mongolia, from which country they fought their way through 
China into the Corean peninsula, while that portion of the population who 
show the Caucasian type are probably from the plains of western Asia, 
“whence they have been driven by feuds and revolutions.” 

The government is an absolute monarchy; the will of the king is law. 
But they have a singular officer termed the “declared or official favorite,” 
“a position usually filled by some male member of a noble family, whose 
special duty consists in watching and controlling the royal actions. For- 
merly, this office possessed some significance; at present, it possesses 
none whatever.” There are eight provinces, under the rule of governors; 
each province is divided into circuits, and these again into districts. All 
the officers are appointed for two years only, and then changed to some 
other post. This policy keeps the officers loyal to the king, and prevents 
any intimacy or attachments between the officials and the people. The 
policy leads them to be terribly unjust and extortionate, which does not 
seem to disturb the king if he secures his revenue. Two hundred years 
ago they had an elaborate system of secret police, who kept a watch over 
all officials. It seems to have worked well for a while, but like everything 
of the kind elsewhere, it became corrupt and useless for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

The population of the country is believed to amount to the enormous 
number of fifteen or sixteen million peopie. They are described as bright, 
peaceable, industrious, kind hearted, but sadly debased in morals. Many 
of the upper classes are real gentlemen in intelligence and manners. In 
astuteness and patient diplomacy, the officials resemble their neighbors, 
the Chinese. While China has no authority over Corea whatever, it has 
long served the Corean rulers to delay ana defeat all negotiations on the 
part of foreigners, to declare that important questions must be referred to 
the emperor of China for decision. But it is now well understood that it is 
only an expedient to check their purposes. The people ardently desire in- 
tercourse with the outside world, but as yet have not had courage to assert 
their individuality enough to demand it. 

In religion the people are Buddhists; but in practice they hardly rise 
above savages, being far below the Chinese and Japanese. ‘heir priest- 
hood is the lowest of their “dispised castes.”’ The author thinks they must 
be the most depraved class of religious teachers in the world. In the latter 
part of the .8th century, several Coreans attached to the embassy at Pekin 
were converted to the Roman Catholic creed; and Christianity, or Papal 
Christianity was introduced into the country, and spread fast. “Among all 
Asiatic nationalities there is none more inclined tu be converted to Chris- 
tianity than the Corean; he becomes a Christian from conviction, not from 
any mercenary motives.” Our author praises the work of the Roman 
Catholic wissionaries, and then makes the astounding statement, which 
must be news to many careful observers that “It isan undeniable fact, and 
everyone conversant with the matter, especially so far as China is con- 
cerned, must subscribe to it, that whatever success has been obtained is, 
for the greater part, due to the work of Roman missicnaries.” He con- 
fesses that this is largely due to “the outward splendor of the Roman 
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Catholicities.” In a foot note, he makes a partial apology for his state- 
ment on the subject, and then emphasizes it by showing his ignorance still 
further. The whole, being contained in a book offered to a public which is 
mostly Protestant, is well nigh an insult to their intelligence. For the 
facts are believed to be notoriously on the other side. He shows 
plainly enough that the recent tyranical policy of exclusion of foreigners in 
Corea was from the same cause as in China and Japan years ago; the Ro- 
man priest-hood intrigued for power, meddled with government, and some 
were beheaded and others bundled out of the land. And as showing the 
boasted wisdom of those religious teachers the author narrates an adven- 
ture which the Roman priest-whom he praises the highest for learning, wis- 
dom, and discretion proposed, and in which the author joined, which made 
a third voyage to “the forbidden iand.’”’ The problem was, for the priest to 
get permission to return to teach his religion in Corea; and for Mr. Oppert 
to get the,country thrown open to general commerce. The priest informed 
him that the present ruler of the country was a very superstitious man, and 
possessed certain relics which he sacredly prized and protected; and which 
he thought exercised a control over his destiny, These were deposited in 
a certain secluded place, which was well known to some of the Corean con- 
verts with the priest. He proposed that they land on the coast, march 
with a sufficient force as secretly as possible to the place, secure the relics 
and then make the ruler accede to their terms, as he thought he would cer- 
tainly do. The Quixotic attempt was made and ignominously failed, and 
only resulted in greatly exasperating the ruler. 

The book contains much interesting material, but is not well digested. 
It is probably the best authority extant on Corea; and as such, will repay 
any one desiring information onthe subject of which it treats. Mr. Oppert 
is probably a Frenchman, and wrote this work in English; perhaps this fact 
may account for the following remarkable sentence found on page 73. “Hé 
was overtaken by death, and his warlike career was put a sudden and unex- 
pected end to.” No one should ever laugh at an American’s French after 
that specimen of bad English. We marvel that the Putnams — have 
allowed such a phrase to pass their press. .8 
MEMORIAL RECORD OF THE FATHERS OF WISCONSIN, containing Sketches of the Lives of 

the Members of the Constitutional Conventions of 1846 and 1848. Published by H. A. 

Tenney and David Atwood, Madison, Wis., 1880 

The State of Wisconsin was the fifth and last one into which the Great 
North-West Territory was diviled. This territory, established in 1797, 
embraced the whole country east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
river. Out of it Ohio territory was first organized and admitted as a 
State in 1802. Indiana Territory was then the name it took. After- 
ward, Michigan Territory organized in 1805, embracing Wisconsin and 
the region farther west; next Illinois, organized as a territory in 1809. 
Last of all, the territory of Wisconsin, organized in 1836. This territory 
comprised what is now Iowa, Minnesota, and half of Dakota. Iowa was 
organized as a territory in 1838, with Minnesota attached. Wisconsin 
was admitted as a State in 1848, 

There were two conventions for the framing of a State Constitution, 
the first constitution having been rejected by the people. The members 
of these two conventions have been honored by certain gentlemen with a 
volume of brief memoirs, hence the title: “Fathers of Wisconsin,” though 
the title would be as appropriate to the early missionaries as to the constitu- 
tion framers. The compilers of these memoirs are H. A. Tenney and David 
Atwood. The volume contains 490 pages, and no less than 203 biograph- 
ical sketches. It is fortunate that these surviving members have taken this 
method of perpetuating the names and memories of the constitutional 
founders of the State. With the disrepute that has been brought upon 
pioneer history and biography by the traveling swindlers who call them- 
selves historians, and who will write the biography of any man who will 
pay for it, it seems a relief to have the work fall into respectable hands. 
No greater swindle has been perpetrated upon the citizens of the west 
than that by Williams Brothers and other parties, who have, for the last 
three or four years, been publishing so-called County Histories. We wel- 
come this volume with the hope that it may be only introductory to others 
prepared by the citizens of the State, and made reliable by the reputation 
of the writers themselves. 
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1. G. Halevy. Recherches Critiques sur l’Origine de la Civilization Babylonienne. 
Revewed by Dr. Schrader, in the Gend Literaturzeitung, 1879, Ass. 272. 

2. (a) Ueber die Datirung eines babylonischen Thontafel aus dem elften gahu des Cam- 
byses. Extract from the monthly report of the Imperial Acadomy of Sciences, in Berlin, 
Fob. 1879. (b) Das Elfte Gahr des Kambyses. Extract from the Journal of Egyptian Lan- 


guage and Antiquity. 
3. Die Namen des Meere in den Assyrischen Inschripten. Extract from the Journal 


of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, in Berlin, 1878. 

4. Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung. Eim Beitrag zur Monumentalen Geo- 
graphic, Geschichte und Chronologic der Assyrer. 

5. See especially Rev. Sayce. T'he Academy, March 2, 1878, p. 184. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Eb. Schrader, of Berlin, we received several 
recent publications from his pen, all of them quite important, and some of 
them indispensable, to the Assyriologist. For the benefit of those especially 
interested in Assyrian studies, we give here brief notices of these works: 

Ist. G. Halevy. Critical Researches upon the Origin of the Babylonian 
Civilization. . 

In the Journal Asiatique of 1874 and 1876, appeared two critical papers 
from the pen of M. G. Halevy, the aim of the writer being to show that the 
assumed Turanian population and language of Babylon were mere delusions 
on the part of Assyriologists. He attempted to show, also, the so-called bi- 
lingual texts and the Syllabaries, instead of exhibiting two different lan- 
guages, were entirely Semitic in thelr origin and character. These papers 
called out at the time replies from Dr. Oppert and Mr. Lenormant, of France, 
and being subsequently published in separate form, Dr. Schrader devotes to 
them a brief criticism, in the pamphlot before us. In point of fact M. Hal- 
evy had but a slight acquaintance with cuneiform studies and, like too many 
others before him, had ventured upon ground with which he was not famil- 
iar. The existence of a Turanian population and language in ancient Baby- 
lon is so apparent from the cuneiform inscriptions, that no Assyriologist has 
entertained a doubt respecting it for many years past. Dr. Schrader limits 
himself to the correction of some of the chief errors into which M. Halevy 
had fallen, since his mistakes had been already sufficiently exposed by MM. 
Lenormant and Oppert. 

2d. (a) Upon the Date of a Babylonian Clay Tablet in the Eleventh Year 
of Cambyses. (b) The Eleventh Year of Cambyses.? 

In the London Academy for May 19, 1877, Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen had 
shown the exact agreement of the dated contract tablets, appertaining to the 
Egibi Banking House, which fiourished in Babylon during the reigns of sev- 
eral kings, with the Canon of Ptolemy and the Chronology of Herodotus, 
covering the same period, from 604 to 521, B.C. Asis well known, the 
Canon of Ptolemy and the chronology of Herodotus limit the reign of 
Cambyses to eight years; or, more exactly, to seven years and five months. 
Sometime after Mr. Boscawen’s researches, Mr. Theo. Pinches, connected 
with the British Museum, discovered another Egibi tablet, dated in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Cambyses. Apparently at first the result of 
this discovery was to discredit entirely the Canon of Ptolemy and the Chro- 
nology of Herodotus, and Mr. Pinches communicated these facts to the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archrology of London. Subsequently, copies of three 
Egibi contract tablets, dated respectively in the first, seventh and eleventh 
year of Cambyses’ reign, were sent to Dr. Schrader for examination and 
study. The two papers, whose titles are given above, embody the result 
of his investigations of these tablets. From the tablet dated in the first 
year of Cambyses, it appears that he was only a subordinate ruler, con- 
jointly with his father, Cyrus, who was the chief ruler. Cambyses is styled 
King of Babylon simply, while his father is styled King of Countries, ruling 
at the same time. But from the tablet dated in the seventh year of Cam- 
byses, it appears that Cyrus had died in the meantime, anid Cambyses, ruling 
alone, is hiziself styled King of Countries instead of King of Babylon, as in 
the other tablet. Finally, on the tablet dated the eleventh year of Cambyses, 
he is again styled King of Babylon. Considering all the facts, it would seem 
most reasonable, as Dr. Schrader holds, that the Canon of Ptolemy and Chro- 
nology of Herodotus limit intentionally the reign of Cambyses to the period 
during which he ruled alone, after the death of his father, Cyrus. Thus, that 
which at first seemed to present a serious difficulty, admits now of a very 
rational explanation. 
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3d. The Names of the Seas in the Assyrian Inscriptions.* 

The modes by which, in the inscriptions, the various seas are designated, 
which were known to the Assyrians, present many variations; and it is 
sometimes difficult to determine the particilar sea to which reference is 
made. The paper, therefore, which Dr. Schrader has published on this 
subject, being in every respect reliable, is of much value to Assyriologists 
as well as to science. It is exhaustive and critical, and is thus everything 
that could be desired. 

4th. The Cuneiform Inscriptions and Historical Researches. A Treatise 
upon the Monumental Geography, History and Chronology of the Assy- 
rians.* 

This book demands a far more extended notice than any of those to 
which attention has been directed. Itis the latest product, on the part of 
Assyriology, of the Gutschmid-Schrader controversy in Germany, an 
entirely prejudiced and one-sided representation of which, from the pen of 
Prof. Theod. Nédldeke, appeared a year or two since in one of our leading 
theological journals. As nearly as we are able to judge, Assyriology and 
Assyriologists, in Germany, had been received in high official quarters with 
considerable favor and patronage. This fact, as it would seem, had 
awakened some feeling upon the part of the disciples of “the old learning.” 
The signal for attack was the issue of a new edition of Prof. Dunker’s His- 
tory of Antiquity, which was criticized by Assyriologists themselves on 
account of his careless appropriations from irresponsible versions of Assy- 
rian texts, and especially his adoption of Prof. Mordtmann’s interpretations 
of the inscriptions of Van. Any Assyriologist could but see that his use 
of the materials was without proper care and selection. But it afforded the 
pretext, and Prof. Gutschmid was not slow to improve it, Dr. Schrader 
being the one to receive his more especial attention. No one has ever 
attempted to justify the very objectionable spirit and style of his criticisms. 
The work before us, then, is an elaborate defense of Assyriology and Assy- 
riologists, exhibiting the utility and importance of the study of the cunei- 
form inscriptions. We offer here a few extracts illustrating the estimation 
in which Dr. Schrader’s reply is held by European critics. Rev. Prof. Sayce, 
of Oxford, in the London Academy of Dec. 21, 1878, has the following: 

“Gutschmid’s attack on the results of Assyrian decipherment, and more 
especially on Prof. Schrader, the Coryphens of Assyrian decipherment in 
Germany, has called forth an elaborate and exhaustive reply from the 
latter. Unlike most controversial books, however, it is a good deal more 
than a mere reply. It is an important contribution to the ancient history 
and geography of the East, which presents the results of Assyrian research 
in a clear and convincing form to the general reader, and offers much that is 
new to the special student. After reading Prof. Schrader’s chapters on the 
Assyrian canon and its relation to the chronology of the Old Testament on 
one hand, and the statements of classical writers on the other, it will be 
difficult for even the most determined advocate of ‘the old learning’ to 
refuse any longer to admit the completeness and exactitude of the Assyrian 
chronology. It may be hoped that after this volume we shall hear no more 
of those attacks on the results of Assyrian decipherment which still occa- 
sionally make their appearance and are the fruit of either ignorance or mis- 
conception. Assyrian scholars have, no doubt, much to answer for. Some 
of them have been too ready to build theories on defective evidence, while 
others have rushed into print before they had passed through the long 
training and drudgery needful for interpreting the inscriptions. But the 
way to correct these errors is not by confounding together the certain and 
uncertain, or by assuming that one who is entirely ignorant of the subject 
is better able to judge of it than those who have made it their special 
study.” 

Upon some questions it is probable that Assyriologists themselves might 
hesitate to adopt Dr. Schrader’s views; but so far as concerns the vindica- 
tion of Assyriology, the reliability and importance of its results, every 
cuneiform scholar will be free to acknowledge his great indebtedness to the 
author of the work before us. 

There are various other works of recent date by other writers which we 
hope to be able to notice at another time. Dr. Delitzseh, of Germany, has 
published some excellent and critical treatises relating to Assyrian studies. 
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MM. Lenormandt, Oppert and Meriant, also, of France, have made some ~ 
most valuable contributions to cuneiform science, and the English Assy- 
riologists, as usual, are doing much for this department of Orientalism. 
The Society of Biblical Archeology of London especially, through its pub- 
lished “Transactions” and other channels, is doing a most excellent work in 
the advancement of Assyrian studies. It is greatly to be regretted, and is, 
in fact, almost a reproach to American scholarship, that so little interest is 
taken, and that by so limited a number, in those researches that promise so 
much of value to the Biblical critic and the friends of revealed religion. If 
Germany, England, France, has each its school of Assyriology, it is to be 
hoped that America also will have in the near future its school, and that we 
shall not be forever content to accept our knowledge in these matters at 
second hand from foreign sources. O. D. MILLER. 

Notre.—It would seem that we have an important confirmation of the 
Turanian character of the Akkadi, in the inscription of Agu-kak-rimi, addi- 
tional fragments of which were discovered by Mr. Smith, and which was. 
an Assyrian copy of a Turanian original, dating from a period, according to. 
Mr. Smith, anterior to 2,000 B. C. (Assyrian Discoveries, p. 225). Every- 
thing indicates that this King, and his ancestors, whom he names, apper- 
tained to a Kasite dynasty more ancient than any other, of which the in- 
scriptions afford us distinct notices. This monarch proclaims himself King 
of the Kassi, the Akkadi of Babylonia, the colonizer of the land of Asneen- 
nak; also King of Padan Alman, of Geetimm (or the Goim), and of the four 
regions; but no mention is made of Sumis, nor of Kiengi (see Ibid. p. 227; 
Cf. Trs. So. Bib. Arch. 4, p. 142). From the data here afforded, it seems. 
necessary to admit: Ist. The original inscription was written in the Tura- 
nion language, and at a period anterior to the rise of the Assyrian, or any 
other Semitic power; yet the Akkadi are named next after the Kassi, the 
dynasty itself being Kasite. 2d. It was only subsequently that the Gem- 
itic, especially the Semitic Assyrian power rose into prominence, the name 
Samir being employed to designate this element of population. 


THE PATRIARCHAL DYNASTIES; FROM ADAM TO ABRAHAM, SHOWN TO CovVER 10,500 
YEAR , AND THE HicHEsT HUMAN LIFE ONLy 187. By T. P. Crawford, of Tung Chow, 
China. Josiah Ryland & Co., Richmond, Virginia. 1876. pp. 165. 

The author proposes a readjustment of Biblical chronology. He says: 
“The term of man’s existence on the earth is the great question of the age. 
. . . Ethnology, philology and other kindred studies have in like manner so 
extended the bounds of human history as to overthrow all our systems of 
chronology” He thinks the difficulty apparent rather than real, having 
grown out of a general misunderstanding of the tabulated names and dates 
recorded in the fifth and eleventh chapters of Genesis. 

He lays down and seeks to establish these two propositions: 

“T. That the antediluvians did not live, as individual men, to the mar- 
velous length of over eight and nine hundred years, but on an average only 
120, and the postdiluvians 128. 

“TI. That the two tables of Genesis present, in regular succession, 
ninteen patriarchal houses, or dynasties, or governments, covering a term 
of, at least, 10,500 years duration. 

“Or, from Adam to the Flood, 7,737 years; from the Flood to the birth of 
Abraham, 2,763 years; from the birth of Abraham to Christ, 2,000 years; 
from Christ to the present time, 1876 years; making a total of 14,376.” 

The author quotes the antediluvian table of Gen. V, and says upon it: 

“T would call attention to the fact that the several sentences composing 
each of the paragraphs above quoted are, in the original text, all of the 
same kind, all equally complete and iudependent, all beginning with the 
conjunction ‘and,’ all wanting the nominative pronoun ‘he,’ and all but the 
last requiring the same pause and the same punctuation mark—in English 
the colon or semi-colon. As the English language requires the nominative 
to be expressed before the leading verb in every such independent sentence, 
its omission here, in any case, will produce confusion as to the time and 
connection of events recorded. Unfortunately, the translators of the bible 
have, apparently without reason or discrimination, inserted the ‘he’ in some 
places and left it out in others.” 

He claims that the whole question hinges on the interpretation of the 
sentences of these tables of Genesis V. He says when it reads, “Adam 
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lived 130 years,” “ Seth lived 105 years,” etc., the figures refer to the length 
of human life, and not to the time when their sons were born to them. He 
claims that, “The Hebrew Scriptures never employ this kind of phrase- 
ology, or the verb ‘lived’ with definite numbers, to indicate the age of a 
man at the birth of a son; but they invariably say, such an one goas a son 
of —— years, when his son was born unto him, or some other event took 
place.” 

He says the Hebrew has set forms of language to express each of such 
ideas. The expression is always something like this: Genesis XXI, 5 (ren- 
dered literally). “Abraham was a son of an hundred years when his son 
Isaac was born unto him.” He quotes seventeen such instances in the 
records between Abraham’s and Jehosaphat’s time, and declares there is 
not an exception to this rule in the Hebrew Scriptures. He furthermore 
declares that the verb liveth is not used to mark a certain period midway in 
one’s life in any language with which he is acquainted; and he reads seven, 
ancient and modern. And on the other hand he says liveth or lived is the 
verb universally employed in the bible to indicate the termination of men’s 
lives; and quotes Gen. xxv:7; xlvii:28; 1:22; It Kings xiv:17; Job xlii:16; ete. 

Taking the ages to which the English version says the antediluvians 
lived and then begat a son, the author finds an average of 120 years; and 
this he belives to have been the average length of their natural lives. In 
confirmation of this view he quotes Gen. vi:3: ‘‘ Yet his days shall be 120 
years,” which was evidently written at the close of the antediluvian period; 
and Mr. Crawford calls attention to the fact that the verb which in English 
is rendered “shall be,” is in the Hebrew in the past tense, and so would 
read in English, “ Yet his days have been 120 years.” He claims that a fair 
interpretation makes this to mean, that up to that time the average age of 
men had been 120 years. . 

The author lays great stress on the fact that no where else in the 
Scriptures, nor in any records in the world, outside of the tables of the 
fifth and eleventh chapters of Genesis, as commonly understood, have we 
any hint of such long lives—of lives exceeding 200 years. He refers to 
Abraham, the immediate successor of these long lived patriarchs, of whom 
itis said: ‘Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in 
a@ good old age;” and he marks the fact that the “‘good old age” of the 
honored servant, who immediately succeeded those who are commonly sup- 
posed to have lived from five to nine hundred years, was 175 years ! 

He quotes from the records of the Egyptian priest Manetho and shows 
that he gives the average lives of the kings of the first five dynasties of 
Egypt as 95 years. Mr. Crawford shows that all the best Egyptologists 
carry the time of those dynasties back to a date before the Flood according 
to Usher’s chronology, and certainly contemporary with the postdiluvians 
of Gen. xi, when we adopt a modification of the common reckoning. 

From Berosus he shows the average length of the lives of the kings of 
the second Chaldean dynasty, whichis generally believed to cover the period 
between Salah and Terah, to have been only 88 years; while from Chinese 
history the contemporary dynasty of that country is shown to have had kings 
whose average age was only 77 years. In view of these facts he says: 
‘The most ancient and reliable histories know nothing of human life reach- 
ing 200 years.” We must concede these to be important facts to be con- 
sidered when weighing his theory, so calculated to revolutionize our ideas 
of biblical chronology. 

The author next proceeds to give his explanation of the term “ begot a 
son in his own likeness,” and notes the fact that the words “a son” and 
“own” are not in the Hebrew and are supplied in the translation. He 
claims that a fair construction would admit of supplying the word heir or 
successor as well as “a son.” He thinks the term “own likeness, after his 
image,” are used in Gen. v:3 in the sense of exaltation, as when first met 
with in Gen. i:26: ‘‘ And God said, Let us make man in our image after our 
own likeness, and let them have dominion,” etc. And it is his theory that 
these words indicate that some one was made the heir of Adam’s covenant 
blessing. He says: ‘In this sort of sense I conceive Seth was said to be 
Adam’s likeness and image, or successor and representative.” 

Discussing the word “ begot,” he claims it to be ‘‘ much less comprehen- 
sive than its original yolad which, among other things, means to 
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make, to create and to constitute. Besides, yolad in this sentence, and 
every where else in both tables, is in the Hiphil, or ‘ causative form’ of the 
verb.” The author thinks the passage should read—‘‘ And he begot a son, 
whom he made his successor and representative ; and he called his name 
the Appointed One ;” he calling attention to the fact that the name Seth 
means substituted or put in the place of; from which he draws the conclu- 
sion that, ‘‘ a younger son who did not have the birth-right by natwre, was 
made the heir of the religious promises by appointment, the name Seth 
being given him as significant of the fact.” He then calls attention to the 
many instances recorded in the Scriptures where younger sons were pre- 
fered before the elder. 

Considerable space is devoted to explaining his theory that the names in 
the tables are those of families, or dynasties, and not simply of individuals. 
He supposes Adam had twelve sons (Deut. xxxii:8), and that a third son, 
not Seth, succeeded Cain and Abel, and the Adamic family reigned in his 
line for 930 years, or the period which is commonly supposed to have been 
the length of Adam’s life, and then ‘‘ from corruption or some other cause, 
the regular succession was broken up. These chiefs all reigning under the 
house or dynasty ... commonly called Adam; as in China, where the 
various dynasties or reigning families are simply called Hia, Shang, Chen, 
Tsin, Han, etc., without any kind of qualifying epithet.” He believes Seth’s 
line then reigned 912 years, when for some reason the power passed from 
that family to the line of Enos, a younger son of Seth, who had received 
the designation from him to assume the headship if the elder line should 
become extinct. This seems pretty stfong assumption, however plausible 
it may be. But Mr. Crawford insists that ‘‘ neither the Jews nor any other 
nation, did, or ever could, reckon time by the ages of the fathers at the 
birth of their sons.” This is a strong point. And the author earnestly 
argues that, when the record says ‘‘Adam lived 130 years,” ‘Jared lived 
162 years,” we have complete sentences, and they refer to their lives; and 
that the next clause, ‘‘and begot a son in his own likeness,” etc., means 
that Adam, and after him each of the other heads of families, designated, 
or appointed, one of his younger sous to become heir of the promise, and 
succeed to the government in the person of his descendants, if the older 
and natural line should become extinct. 

That is a fair statement of the author’s theory. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to many side questions which Mr. 
Crawford thinks throw light upon the problem or bolster his particular view. 

Probably every candid reader will think our missionary scholar has got 
hold of some truth; for most biblical students are ready to concede that 
we must have some more, if not much more, elbow room for the well 
authenticated facts recorded in ancient history, and revealed in modern 
days by the discoveries of archeology, philology and ethnology. The 
reconstruction of theories concerning the interpretation of the first chapter 
of Genesis should teach us that we may yet secure as satisfactory an inter- 
pretation of the fifth and eleventh chapters of the same book. 

Probably no good Hebrew scholar of the present day is satisfied with 
Usher’s chronology ; but it is doubtful if they are ready for such a radical 
revolution of view as Mr. Crawford’s book furnishes. 

While the work shows marks of hasty preparation, it should be known 
that it was put through the press while the author was in China, and could 
not supervise it. It will repay reading on the part of any one, as it will 
stimulate thought and research in that important direction. 


The Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Twenty-eighth meeting held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August, 
1874, September, 1880. 

The papers on Archeology contained in this volume are as follows: 
“The Sign Language of the North American Indians,” by Garrick Mallery, 
U. S. Army; “On the Explanation of Hereditary Transmission,” by Louis 
Elsberg, of New York, N. Y.; “Monograph on Jade,” by Mrs. E. A. Smith, 
of Jersey City, N. J.; “Description of a Polished Stone Implement, found 
in Monkton, Vt.,” by John M. Currier, Castleton, Vt.; “Archwology of the 
Champlain Valley,” by George H. Perkins. 

The first paper has been published in substance in the ANTIQUARIAN, 
and the substance of the last in the American Naturalist. One thing is 
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noticeable in the Report, that not over one-third of the papers read are 
published, and these do not appear until nearly a year after they are read, 
a fact which argues, we think, for the support of the ANTIQUARIAN, and 
one which should make the number of our contributors increase, especially 
as it becomes more apparent how many papers would not see the light 
except for our magazine. 


Contributions to the Archeology of Missouri by the Archeological Section 
of the St. Louis Academy of Science. Part I, Pottery. Geo. A. Bates, Salem, 
Mass., 1880. Foiio, 30 pages letter press; 25 pages plates. 

For several years Archeological collectors and museums in this country 
have been exhibiting specimens of a unique kind of pottery in great num- 
bers, and the information has been given that it was the famous New Mad- 
rid or Missouri pottery. This book contains a full description of the place 
and the pottery, and from it we have taken the following facts: 

Prof. W. B. Potter describes the locality as follows: *‘ From the Missis- 
sippi river, near the town of Cape Girardeau, a line of bluffs, at times bold 
and abrupt, and always well defined, extends in ageneral southwesterly di- 
rection across the southeast corner of the State and on into Arkansas. This 
forms the northern and western boundary of the so-called swamp region. 
The general surface of this region is but little above the mean stage of 
water of the Mississippi. It is broken up into a series of long and narrow 
tracks of sand, known as “Ridges,” and intervening cypress swamps, 
through which small sluggish streams make their way, expanding at times, 
into open lakes, and further south into great bayous, connected with the 
present channel of the Missouri. The ridges are generally quite level; have 
an elevation of abuut 15 feet above the swamps, and the soil is very rich 
and has been cultivated in many places for more than fifty years. The 
length of the ridges is from thirty to forty miles and the width from three 
to ten. The lines of swamps and bayous between the ridges are from two 
to twenty miles wide, and twenty to forty long.” This swamp region, it ap- 
pears was once the abode of a numerous people, and the remains of exten- 
sive settlements have been discovered on these ridges, descriptions of 
which are contained in the volume. One peculiarity of these settlements is 
that they are generally surrounded by a wall which seems to have served 
the purpose of a levee as well as defense; and that there are still left numer- 
ous marks of the abodes of the people in the form of circular depressions, 
as well as the evidences of their high state of cultivation in the numerous 
specimens of pottery. These depressions have an average depth of 27 centi- 
metres and a Santer of 30 metres, Within the walls and the mounds in which 
the pottery has been found afford unmistakable signs of permanent habita- 
tion. There are at least four of these settlements or ancient villages in one 
of the two localities visited, that is near New Madrid, Mo., and others near 
the town of Commerce. The mounds in which the pottery was found are 
situated on the borders of the ridges and are generally about 11 metres in 
height and from 120 to 150 metres in diameter. (The volume uses the metre 
as the standard—another of those so-called improvements which, like the 
spelling reform, only confuses but does not establish anything.) The pot- 
tery itself is made of a dark greyish clay, mixed with shells. None of itis 
glazed, nor does any of it bear trace of having been turned on the wheel. 
Most of the vessels are plain black. In some, the ornamentation is mould- 
ed in the clay, but does not differ in color from the rest of the vessel. In 
others it is painted in red, white or black, but not burnt into the clay but 
simply laid on. Over 4,000 specimens of this kind of pottery have been 
found and are now in the museum of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., or in the hands of private 
eollectors, Prof. Potter, Dr. Engleman, H. N. Rust, and others. 

The volume contains 24 lithograph plates, descriptive of the different 
forms, sizes and patterns, but contains no description in the letter press of 
either the specific forms or of the patterns except a very general one by 
Dr: Ebrist. Mound Builders’ pottery is generally of a dark fine-grained 
clay, differing from the later Indian by its fineness and by its general finish. 
There is an intermediate stage of art manifested by it which distinguishes 
it from the Pueblo pottery of the west and the rude specimens of the east- 
ern tribes, and which may be compared to that of the bronze period and the 
Lacustrine villages of Europe. The ornamentation so far as shown by the 
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cuts portray none of the symbolism of the Pueblo or Mexican pottery, such 
as the modified form of the Greek cross, and of the Suastika or fire symbol 
of the far east. 

The St. Louis Academy of Science deserves great credit for publishing 
so handsome a volume and presenting the facts in a permanent and valua- 
ble form. 
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Fig. 2. 
Diagram of the Temple of Zeus, at Olympia. 
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